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NO MONKEY BUSINESS, warn pickets for State, County and Municipal Workers who struck New 
York City zoo and other institutions for long-delayed adjustme 
got settlement after four-day walkout. (See story Page 3) 


nts of wages and job classifications, 


Jobless Pay Extension Still 
Stalled in State Legislatures 


Five more states have extended unemployment compensation pay periods, bringing to nine the 
number of states to act in the wake of congressional passage of “states’ rights” legislation to aid work- 


ers exhausting jobless benefits, 


State legislatures, hostile to basic improvements in unemployment compensation over the 23-year 
life of the federal-state program, moved slowly and, in many instances, reluctantly to enact emer- 


By Gene Zack 


gency statutes conforming to the‘ 
stopgap law enacted by Congress. 

Newest states to announce 
some form of participation in 
the program were Alabama, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. They joined 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island which 
had acted previously to bring re- 
lief to those whose benefits had 
run out. 


A total of 376,000 unemployed 


“4 


thus were assured benefits for an 
additional period of 50 percent of 
the normal state benefit period. 
They represent only 31 percent of 
the more than 1.2 million insured 
jobless: who have gone through 
their benefits since last November 
without finding jobs. 
Florida Balks on Aid 

A new dimension to the problem 
created by the bill giving states the 
option not to participate in~the 


who had exhausted their claims 


program was provided by Florida, 


casts, which will be in addition 
Vandercook, are intended as 


AFL-CIO to Sponsor — 
Weekend Radio Newscasts 


The AFL-CIO will sponsor four five-minute radio news- 
casts each weekend during the summer over the American 
Broadcasting Company network, beginning Saturday, June 28. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler said the broad- 


of the daily newscasts of Edward P. Morgan and John W. 


bring up-to-the-minute news to the millions of weekend radio 
listeners, especially the ‘audience on wheels’,” he said. 

George Ansbro of the ABC news department will be heard | 
on the broadcasts which will originate from New York City. 

The broadcasts, Schnitzler said, would be at 12:25 p. m.. 
and 9:25 p. m. (EDT) on Saturdays and 12:30 p. m. and 
7:30 p. m. (EDT) on Sundays. He urged listeners to consult 
their local papers for time and station. 


to the AFL-CIO’s sponsorship 


a public service. “They will 


Ition and peaceful coexistence,” 


a “right-to-work” state, where Gov. 
LeRoy Collins (D) had declared it 
was “unnecessary” to provide ad- 
ditional assistance despite the 19,- 
000 exhaustions in~his state. 
Collins notified the Dept. of 
Labor’s Division of Employment 
Security that Florida would par- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Meany Hits 
Soviet Murder 
Of Hungarians 


The Soviet-ordered murder of 
the leaders of the Hungarian dem- 
ocratic revolution “exposes the 
utter fraud of the Khrushchev 
regime’s pretensions to liberaliza- 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
declared. : 


He called on the U.S. Congress 
to adopt a joint resolution “con- 
demning this latest callous and 
flagrant violation of international 
law” and urged the UN Special 
Committee on Hungary to investi- 
gate and recommend “appropriate 
action” against the governments of 


j] On Welfare, Labor Laws 


(Kennedy-Ives Bill 


| Meany Urges House to Act 


Passed by Senate 


(See summary of Senate labor bill Page 10) 


The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ives labor bill after beating off 
politically inspired and crippling amendments and AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany promptly called on the House: 


: (aid protect “billions of dollars of workers’ money” by acting 


“first” and “without further delay” to approve the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives welfare-fund measure; - 


a —To improve and pass the labor bill itself, which he described 
as “worthwhile” even in its present form. 


Meany pledged AFL-CIO coop-% 
eration with the House Labor Com- 
mittee in securing a “sound, work- 
able” fabor bill including “anti- 
corruption sections” that would set 
up strict government regulations 
and penalties to curb abuses. 

“We sincerely hope,” he said, 
“that neither the Administration 
nor any other group will attempt 
again to booby-trap this neces- 
sary legislation.” 

Meany’s -call for House action 
on both Senate-passed bills, issued 
just before he left for international 
labor meetings in Europe, came in 
the face of widespread reports that 
prospects for final approval this ses- 
sion were dim. 


Provisions of Bill 

The new bill as passed on an 
88-to-1 Senate roll call would re- 
quire unions to report to the Labor 
Dept. the details of their financial 
operations; compel secret - ballot 
elections of union officers; regulate 
and restrict trusteeships over locals; 
make limited but liberalizing 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and discourage anti-union ex- 

penditures by employers. 
Willful violation of the trus- 
teeship provisions, willful failure 
to report finances, false reports. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Mask Off 
‘Work’ Law 


Sponsors 


Seattle—The mask was _ pulled 
off the sponsors of the Washington 
State “right-to-work” measure this 
week as leading industrialists, 
headed by Boeing Airplane Co. 
Pres. William Allen, openly admit- 
ted support of Initiative 202 and 
started a “minute-man” campaign 
to obtain signatures by a July 3 
deadline. 

Boeing Pres. Allen sent a copy 
of the petition to each of his more 
than 5,000 supervisory employes 
and advised them to sign the peti- 
tions and to get at least 10 signa- 
tures a day for 10 days. 

The same formula was fol- 
lowed by other industrialists, 
most of them employers in firms 
doing subcontract work for Boe- 
ing. 

Allen’s unusual action left no 
doubt as to the sponsors of 
“right-to-work” in Washington, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Helps Victims 


Of Wisconsin Tornado 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Organized labor marshaled its forces to provide 
immediate aid to hundreds of families left homeless after a vicious 


tornado spun through this area. 


The twister left 28 dead in its wake, caused damage estimated 
above $1 million, and scattered debris of shattered homes over a 


fifty-mile area. 

Within hours after the storm 
swept through this region, George 
Gilberton, president of Steelwork- 
ers Local 306, had mobilized an 
emergency force of 300 AFL-CIO 
trade unionists to assist in the 
tornado cleanup. 

“There is no way to describe this 
mess,” Gilberton said. “Two of our 
union families had their homes 
completely destroyed and all of 
their belongings were blown away.” 

While the trade unionists labored 
around the clock to clear away the 


(Continued on Page 9)” 


storm wreckage, others in the labor 


movement were providing emer 
gency assistance to the victims, 
Members of Rubber Workers Local 
19 immediately went on the job 
supplying coffee and food to the 
homeless and to the relief workers. 

At the same time, the URW 
members ebegan raising funds in 
the U.S. Rubber Co. plant ‘to help 
rebuild-damaged homes, and Brew- 
ery Workers Local 9, through its 
president, John Schmitt, sent a 
check of $500 to start a labor- 
sponsored disaster fund to assist 
the Farmers Union members in the 
disaster area. 
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CONFERENCE WITHIN A CONFERENCE at the National Conference on Labor Health Services 
in Washington found in a deep huddle (left to right) Dr. Morris Brand, president of the American 
Labor Health Association, which called the meeting; Josephine Roche, director of the Mine Workers 
Welfare and Retirement :Fund, and Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO social security director, vaecuy was 


chairman of the closing session. 


AMA Bars Effective Group Plans 
Labor Health Conference Told 


By Gervase N. Love 


. Organized medicine and its fight for monopolistic control of the care of the ailing came under sharp 
attack from many segments of organized labor at a two-day National Conference on Labor Health 
Services convened at the call of the American Labor Health Association. 

The attack was launched in the opening address of Dr. Morris Brand, president of the association, | . 
who charged that “certain segments of the medical profession” have 
group medical service for middle®— 


and low-income families, includ- 
ing those of workers. 

It gathered speed in the after- 
noon session on the opening day 
with Dr. Warren F. Draper, execu- 
tive medical officer of the Miners 
Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
which has had bitter—and costly— 
experiences in unlimited choice of 
doctors, declaring the fund, .“wi 
never return to the free choice o 
physicians” organized medicine sets 

up as the ideal of medical practice. 

It reached its climax in the ad- 
vice of Horace Hansen, general 
counsel of the Group Health Fed- 
eration of America and a veteran 
of many legal victories over state 
and local bodies of the American 
Medical Association. 

“It is regrettable that medical 
‘societies have learned so little 
from the many sharp rebukes 
dealt them by the courts,” he 
said, “and persist in some places 
to exercise unlawful restraints. 
_The purpose of these medical so- 
cieties is obvious—to eliminate 
any competition with the fee-for- 
service system.” 

Hansen defended. the “legal 
right” of labor health: and welfare 
trustees and other lay. groups to 
buy medical care for. their. benefi- 
ciaries, and also the “legal right” 
of doctors to render medical care 
“by any methods of compensation 
which is mutually agreeable.” 


been doing their best: to block 


“When medical societies inter- 
fere with these rights by discipli- 
nary action against these doctors,” 
he added, “or by inducing hospitals 
to refuse service, or by any means, 
they are acting as an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of a lawful 
pursuit, and the courts will afford 
the necessary remedies under the 
anti-trust laws, exactly as in the 
case of business combinations.” 

’ The views of these and other 
conference speakers apparently 


a statement that it will insist on 
“the right of the patient to 
choose his own doctor” and call- 
ing such a right “almost as: much 
a part of our basic freedoms as 
the right to choose one’s own 
religion, to speak and to vote as 
one pleases.” 

The AMA position was cited to 
‘the conference by Dr. George 
Baehr, speciat medical consultant 
to the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, in voicing the 
general opinion that the most ef- 
fective and economical way to pro- 
vide prepaid medical care is 
through organized’ group services. 

“Organized programs of medical 
services lend themselves to super- 
vision and controls in respect to 
quality and quantitative adequacy,” 
he said. “Solo practice does not. 

“After four years in a medical 


| school and perhaps an additional 


Congress Votes 10% Pay 


Hike for U. S. 


Employes. 


Congress has completed action on a bill granting 1 million| 
white collar government workers a 10 percent wage boost, retro- 


active to Jan. 1, 
The. measure was sent to the 


White House where Pres, Eisen- 


hower is expected to sign it, though possibly with the same reluctance 


with which he okayed a simila 


pay hike for 500,000. postal work- 
ers, 

The two bills will result. in pay- 
ments of more than $375 million 
in back wages to both the classi- 
fied sige and post office 
workers, effective with 7 1 pay- 
checks. 


‘ Sin Leus Ovdne 

- It is only the second time in 
seven years: that government em- 
ployes have received a wage hike. 
Since 1951, their only increase was 
a 7.5 percent boost enacted in 
1955. 


James A. Campbell. president — 


of the American Federation of | 
Government Employes, hailed 
the action as “long overdue,” 
adding that it climaxed “a long 
fight” to win imcreases for 
AFGE members whose buying 
geen capers Bye 

of a steadily-rising cost of liv- 


The final action on the AFL- 
ClO-backed ‘bill came‘on voice 
votes in both the House and Sen- 
ate, after a conference committee 
had ironed out minor differences 
relative to the rere of some 


super-grade jobs, . 


were felt by the AMA. It issued | 


year of internship, physicians are 
still licensed in every state to prac- 
tice medicine, surgery and all the 
specialties for the rest of their 
lives without supervision or control, 
a situation that does not exist in 
any other vocation. People are 
expected to protect themselves 
from the poorly trained and the 


incompetent, often. without know-|° 


ing the nature and seriousness of 
their illness or the ability of the 
doctor to cope with it. 

“Medical societies have dedi- 
cated themselves to preserving this 
state of affairs. To this end they 
have invented the shibboleth, ‘free 
choice of doctor,’ so as to lead the 
public to believe that solo practice 
is the only American way. ‘Free 
choice’ is as false and misleading 
a slogan as ‘right-to-work’. . Or- 
ganization is the American way.” 

The conference marked the 

20th anniversary of the National 
‘Health Conference of 1938, 
which has had a lasting influence 
on the development of health 
care in the two decades since. 
Josephine Roche, director and 
trustee of the Miners Welfare 


and Retirement Fund, who as | 


assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury presided at the 1938 confer- 
ence, gave the welcoming and 
closing addresses at - year’s 
meeting.’ 

Basil O’Connor, ssiabiaia of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 


| Paralysis, who gave. the keynote 


address,. declared organized labor 
must work for its goal of “good” 
medical care. 

“Labor must accept its share 
of responsibility for meeting the 
health needs that face all Ameri- 
cans,” he said. 

At a session on maintenance 
of occupational health, Jerome 
Pollack, social security consultant 
to the Auto Workers, pointed out 
some of the deficiencies in work- 
men’s compensation. 

A “look at the future” at the 
concluding session found a wide 
range of proposals for expansion 
and improvement of labor health 
and group practice ‘operations. 
Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO so- 
cial security director, who pre- 
sided, called for the continuation 
of present “experiments” and main- 
tenance of their “pioneering spirit”; 
dissemination of information on 
these experiments and their results, 
iand a pooling of experiences, 


More Trouble Seen Ahead 


Economic: Decline 


Halts T emporar: ily 


By Saul Miller. 


With industrial production and wage and salary i ince ne for M-y 
showing a slight rise, the 10-month. decline in econom:> > activity 


appeared to be temporarily halted. 


But most economists agreed with a Wall Street Journal analy: is 


that a genuine recovery trend is not likely to take place u atil fx Il 


or winter. A number of them look 
for a further decline in July and 


|) August. 


The -indications of a temporary 
leveling off af the: worst recess’cn 
since the end of World War Ii 
came in these reports: 

© The FederalReserve Board’s 
industrial production index rose 
one point to 127 percent of the 
1947-49 average reflecting a slight 
increase in steel and auto output. 
The index was still 12 percent 
below August. 1957 and repre- 
sented the first wont. rise since 
June. 1957. : 

e Wage and salary income rose 
slightly in May at an annual rate 
and total income rose to a rate of 
$344.3 billion, slightly below the 
peak of August 1957. Farm in- 
come;. unemployment compensa- 
tion payments and increased social 
security and veterans benefits have 
been responsible for holding in- 
come comparatively high on the 
overall level. 

© The number of workers draw- 
ing unemployment compensation 
dropped to 2,827,600 for the week 
ending May 31, the Labor Dept. 
reported, the lowest total since the 
first week in January. New claims 
fell to the lowest point since the 
beginning of the year. The num- 
ber of workers drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation now repres- 
ents 6.7 percent of the total work 
force compared to 3.3 percent a 
year ago. ‘ : 

The pickup in steel and auto 
production was believed to be 
f4emporary with many orders for 
steel tied to an anticipated price 
increase on July 1. In the auto 
industry the end of the current 
production season is nearing and 
the changeover period is expected 
to send production downward 
again. 

The general uneniployment out- 
look was not too bright. Despite 
the drop in joblessness by about 
200,000 last month a flood of new 
job hunters is expected to show 
a substantial increase in the June 
figures. 

Most difficult problem in the 
jobless picture is the apparently 
chronic nature of a good deal of 
the unemployment and indications 


5 


‘Senate Re jecis 
Tox Cut, 65-23 


_ The Senate has rejected a_ 
pio -osal for an anti-recession 
| tax cut of $6 billion by a vote 
‘of 63 to 23,*reaffirming ‘an’ 
agresment between the Ad 
ministration and congres**| 
sional leaders against tax re-. 
duction at this session of Con- 


gress. 

The proposal to give all 
taxpayers a $50 reduction in 
income taxes, to slash excises 
$2 billion and provide tax re- 
lief.for small business was ad- | 
vanced by Sen. Paul H,. 
Douglas (D-IL) a6 an amend- 
ment to the House-passed bill _ 
to extend present corporate | 
and excise taxes for one year 
at their. present rates. 

On the rolicall vote 41 Re- 
publicans and 24 Democrats | 
voted against the tax cut, 20° 
Democrats and 3 Republicans | 
for the Douglas amendment. 


that it will remain at a fairly high 
level despite. rises in other sectors 
of the economy. 

The Labor Dept. recently issued 
a breakdown of unemployment 
along the following lines: 

® Workers in durable goods in- 
dustries account for one-fourth of 


the total unemployed. 


© Five states—Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin— 
account for almost one-third of the 
total rise in insured unemployment. 

© Blue collar workers account 
for three out of every five unem- 
ployed persons. 

© Married men account for 39 
percent of the unemployed; an- 
other 13 percent are widowed, 
separated and divorced men and 
women; the remaining 48 percent 
are single persons and married 
women. 

bd More than one out of every 
three jobless workers has been out 
of work for less than five weeks; 
more than one out of every three 
has been without work for 15 weeks 
or more; the rest between five and 
15 weeks. 


Marine Engineers Out, 


NMU, ARA 


Wins Pacis 


New York—Negotiations aimed at ending a strike by the Marine 
Engineers that threatened a tie-up of about 480 Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts dry cargo and passenger ships were deadlocked despite a 
series of marathon bargaining sessions. 

The walkout by some’ 1,700 union members has already tied up 
some vessels in New York and®— 


other ports. The union allowed 
men to remain on board the ships 
in port in order to keep steam and 
did not put picket lines on the 
docks. This permitted the loading 
or discharge of cargoes without in- 
terruption. 
NMU Wins Settlements 

_Earlier three additional maritime 
contracts were settled, two after 
brief strikes. 

Involved in two of the new 
agreements was the Maritime 
Union. A few hours before the 
old contract expired, it reached a 
settlement with dry cargo and 
passenger ship cover- 
img 448 ships. ..A few hours 
after another contract ended and 
union members had walked out, 
operators of 231- tankers ac- 


cepted the same contract, 


The third settlement was reached 
between the American Radio As- 
sociation and the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute and also 
came a matter of hours after the 
staft of a strike. 

All three agreements are for 
three years. In place of wage in- 
creases the NMU accepted higher 
pension and hospital benefits, 
greater supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit coverage, a new vaca- 
tion schedule of 30 days after one 
year with the same company and 
45 days after three years, recog- 


nition of the NMU as bargaining 


agent for additions to the fleets 
covered, and two wage reopeners 
at the option of the union. 

The ARA settlement was based 
on the NMU agreements, 
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UAW Continues Fourth Week 
Of Work Without Contracts 


Detroit—More than a half million Auto Workers in Big Three plants across the country headed 
into their fourth week of work without. the. protection of a contract while UAW bargainers continued, 
with one minor exception, to report “no progress” i in.contract talks with the major car producers. - 

' UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther forecast in New York that the union would win new contracts “be- 
fore the 1959 models roll off the assembly line” this fall. He indicated he expected the pacts to 


come in the next two or three® 


months without strikes. 

Attention, meanwhile, shifted 
from the bargaining table to the 
250 automobile -factories as UAW 
members in General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler flocked to union halls 
to pay dues for June and, in many 
cases, for the next three months. 


Sec.-Treas, Emil Mazey said 
dues payments were rolling in to 
Big Three locals at an “astound- 
ing” rate. On the basis of re- 
ports received from around the 
nation, he indicated that 98 per- 
cent of the rank and file were 
keeping up dues payments. 


Dues collections are now made 


by the worker directly to his stew-|- 


ard or commitieeman since all Big 
Three manufacturers canceled ma- 
chinery for dues checkoff provided 
for in.the old contracts when the 
compares terminated the agree- 
ments. 


Recession Cuts Income 


Mazey disclosed that the union 
has borrowed from its $34 million 
strike fund to pay daily bills. In- 
dustry layoffs have cut the union’s 
dues-paying membership ‘from 1.3 
million to fewer than 900,000. 


This led the UAW to institute an 
economy program early in May, 
including 10 percent pay cuts for 
officers and executive board mem- 
bers and a staff reduction of 97 
persons. 


financial problems, the New York 
Newspaper Guild repaid a five- 
year-old, $25,000 loan which it had 
received from the UAW when the 
city’s newspapers were shut by a 
photoengravers’ strike in 1953. 


In a spectacular display of 
solidarity behind the union’s pol- 
icy of “a °58 contract in °58;” 
reports of near-unanimous strike 
votes began to pile up from 
UAW locals. Strengthening the 
union’s bargaining team in the 
face of the companies’ adamant 
attitude, some 23 locals in GM 
and Ford returned whopping 
majorities in strike vote ballot- 
ing, with margins’in favor of a 
strike ranging from four-to-one 
to 300-to-one. 


The one hopeful note from bar- 
gaining sessions came when Leon- 
ard Woodcock, vice president and 
director of the union’s GM De- 


7 


partment, said agreement had been 


To help ease the auto union’s| 


reached on “a few contract mat- 
ters.” Otherwise,’ the three com- 
panies were reported still unwilling 
to bargain seriously on a new con- 
tract. ~ 

Matthews Is } | 
In other developments, Reuther 
assumed the directorship of_ the 
union’s. Chrysler Department on an 
interim basis, replacing Vice Pres. 
Norman Matthews, who has been 
ill. Reuther said Matthews would 
resume directorship of the depart- 


mént as soon as his health permits. | 


Ken Bannon, director of the 
UAW Ford Department, charged 


‘ that company with “betraying 


Ford workers by reneging on 
three years of promises to im- 
prove the old contract in 1958 
negotiations.” 

He cited a series of incidents 
dating from 1955 when the UAW 
petitioned the company for wage 
and contract improvements in some 
cases granted by Ford’s competi- 
tors. “Ford told us they would 
not negotiate on these demand un- 
til the contract was open,” said 
Bannon. “Now, however, they 
have refused to bargain on these 
matters.” 


Union Wins Strike Which Closed 
N.Y. Zoos, Other Tourists Areas 


New York—A four-day strike that closed seven of New York City’s major tourist attractions and 
cultural centers ended at a lengthy negotiation session between spokesmen for four locals of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes and city representatives headed by Mayor Robert Wagner. 

Behind the strike lay four years of municipal stalling on a job study intended to end erroneous 


job classifications and to correct substandard wages. 
that the institutions employing the®— 


AFSCME members are quasi-pub- 
lic, and that while they do the hir- 
ing the city pays the wages and 
determines the job classification. ° 
Details of the agreement were 
withheld pending a vote by the 
union members, It was worked 
out at a meeting called by Wag- 
ner at Gracie House, his official 
residence, after which he made 
the bare announcement that the 
conferees had “arrived at a basic 
formula for settlement.” 

Closed by the strike were the 
Bronx and Staten Island Zoos, the 
Aquarium at Coney Island, Hay- 
den Planetarium, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Museum of Natural 
History and Brooklyn Museum. 


On picket lines during the walk- |} 


out were more than 700 members 


The situation was complicated by the fact 


of Locals 1501, 1502, 1806 and 
1503 employed as custodial and 
maintenance workers. They in- 
cluded keepers at the zoos who 
regularly left the picket lines to 
make sure their charges got meals 
on time. 

Union leaders pointed to the fact 
that guards at the Museum of Natu- 
ral History had neither wage in- 
creases nor job reclassifications for 
four years, although they are paid 
$500 a year less than their proper 
classifications, and that senior 
menagerie keepers at the zoos have 
been getting $1,000 a year below 
pay for their proper classification. 

Members of Local 374, who 


work as guards and custodial 
employes at New York Public 


Library, walked out and set up 


News Guildsmen on Strike 
Plan Philadelphia Daily 


Philadelphia—Striking Newspaper Guild members at the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, completing the third week of a walkout over a new 
contract, will publish their own daily paper beginning June 23. 

Christened the Philadelphia Citizen, it will be tabloid in form, 
printed in off-set and sell for 10 cents a copy. It will accept adver- 


tising, but will not use comics or‘ 


features. 

An agreement has been reached 
under which it will be sold at news- 
stands which have not been selling 
the Inquirer, where the Teamsters 
also have been on strike, or the 
Philadephia Bulletin and Camden 
Courier-Post, where the drivers 
likewise walked out because of 
inability to conclude a new con- 
tract. 

Meantime, the Inquirer by letter 
and telephone threatened the more 
than 700 Guild strikers with loss 
of their jobs unless they returned 
to work promptly. 

The strikers "immediately voted 
to authorize the filing of charges of 


unfair labor practices with the Na- 
tional: Labor Relations Board. 


The Guild negotiating com- 
mittee and Inquirer management 
have held three meetings ar- 
ranged by Federal Conciliator 
Paul Yager and State Mediator 
Robert Thompson, but the em- 
ployer representatives have re- 
fused to get into genuine bar- 
gaining. 


Wages are the major issue. 
Guild members at the Inquirer have 
received no wage increase since 
the recently-expired two-year con- 


tract was signed in 1956. A pen- 
sion fund was instituted in 1957. 


picket lines in sympathy with 
their fellow-union members. 


In addition to the presidents of 
the four locals involved, the union 
was represented at the Gracie 
House settlement by AFSCME 
Reg. Dir. Jerry Wurf; Pres. Harry 
Van Arsdale of the Greater New 
York Central Trades & Labor 
Council and Sec.-Treas. Morris 
Iushewitz of the New York City 
Industrial Union Council. 


N. Y. Guildsmen 
Strike Greek Daily 


New York—Atlantis, the only 
Greek language evening daily paper 
in the United States, was closed by 
a picket line of New York News- 
paper Guild members when nego- 
tiations for a new contract broke 
down. 

Members of the printing craft 
unions refused to walk through the 
picket line of 17 strikers, aug- 
mented by other NYNG members. 
The union is seeking general im- 
provements in wages and working 
conditions. 


Radio Broadcast 
To Honor Dubinsky 


A special radio program . 
honoring David Dubinsky’s 
25 years as president of the 
Intl. Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union will be broadcast - 
over the National Broad- 
casting Co. network June 29. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany will participate. 

The program is _ being 
sponsored by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary on its 
series entitled The Eternal 
Light. The script was pre- 
pared by Harry Gersh. 


THE “EISENHOWER RECESSION” was under attack at a two- 

day employment security conference held in Washington by the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Union. Taking part in the 
program were (left to right) James B. Carey, IUE president; Fred 
Bowler, executive director of the Lynn (Mass.) Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission; Leslie Scringer, executive assistant to Mayor 
M. E. Sensenbrenner of Columbus, O.; Eli Rock, labor consultant 
from Philadelphia; Mayor Samuel Stratton of Schenectady, N. Y¥. 


IUE Maps New Drive 


Against ‘Ike Recession’ 


Delegates to the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers Employ- 
ment Security Conference unanimously approved a two-part pro- 
gram intended to end what they called the “Eisenhower recession” 
and “put our industry back to work.” They acted after two days 
of discussing the economic situation during which union leaders, 


ficials and economists analyzed the 
facts and their meaning. 

The program calls for two major 
campaigns—one in IUE shops and 
communities to gain the union’s 
employment security program, the 
second in the “centers of govern- 
ment power” to obtain reforms, 
“the absence of which brought on 
the recession.” 

IUE employment security 
goals include the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, severance pay, bet- 
ter seniority protection, protec- 
tion against farming-out of jobs, 
safeguards against the improper 
use of automation, improvements 
in work schedules, elimination of 
wage differentials for women, 
shorter hours with no cut in pay. 

The legislative program calls for 
repeal of all “union-wrecking” 
laws, tax cuts for low and middle- 
income families, a vast public works 
program, and aid to depressed 
areas. 


Carey Sounds Warning 


In the keynote address, IUE 
Pres. James B. Carey warned that 
big business and industry execu- 
tives will step up their efforts to 
pin the blame. for the recession on 


-|labor in view of recent election re- 


turns from Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and California. 

“They have become fearful,” 
he said, “not only of losing the 
‘big business’ Administration 
that they “have boasted about. 
They are fearful that a new ad- 
ministration might institate some 
checks on their free-wheeling 
greed, on their exorbitant prof- 
iteering.” 

He called it a “rich man’s re- 
cession, planned and cultivated 
that way,” and charged that the 
rich “are enjoying it today.” The 
“weeping and wailing’ by some 
sections of industry about reduced 
profits he dismissed as “hogwash,” 
because the cuts are small com- 
pared with 1956 or 1957 net earn- 
ings which were “exorbitant, way 
beyond reason, far higher than they 
had any right to be.” 


Senators Join Debate 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIL.)” said 
that efforts of liberal Democrats in 
Congress to write a better unem- 
ployment compensation law were 
beaten “by the political coalition 
that has wee the U. S. for 20 


years.” 

“Give us a liberal Congress | that 
will move on these matters,” he 
pleaded, “and give it to us soon.” 

Sen. Homer Capehart (R-Ind.) 
chided Douglas because the Demo- 


crats, with control of House and 


members of Congress, civic of-?- 


Senate, “can pass any kind of 
legislation they want,” but have not 
done anything effective against the 
recession. 

“Only the naive think in 
terms of parties in Congress,” re- 
joined Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), 
“We liberals don’t control either 
the House or the Senate—the 


- coalition (conservative Demo- 


crats and Republicans) control 
both. We won’t get any place 
until you elect a liberal Demo- 
cratic Congress this fall and a 
liberal Democratic President in 

1960.” 

Leon Keyserling, former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, warned that “there is no 
real boom in sight for years, and 
we might end up in a worse de- 
pression than ever.” He maintained 
that present Administration poli- 
cies are “budgeting a depression, 
not recovery,” and predicted that 
if they are continued they may 
make the U. S. “a second-class 
power in a few generations.” 


58 Histadrut 
Award Given 
To Reuther 


New York—Hailed as a “great 
statesman of free labor,” Walter P. 
Reuther, Auto Workers president, 
was awarded the 1958 Histadrut 
Humanitarian Award at a testi- 
monial dinner here. 

A thousand civic and trade union 
leaders attended the affair at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, sponsored. by the 
National .Committee for Labor 
Israel, which presented Reuther 
with the citation that in previous 
years had been conferred upon 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman, the 
late Vice Pres. Alben W. Barkley, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, Gov. 
Averell Harriman and AFL-CIO 
Pres. George’ Meany. 

In accepting the bronze plaque, 
Reuther lauded the State of Is- 
rael which, he said, “was created 
in spite of tremendous opposi- 
tion, in conflict with totalitarian- 
ism, in the face of open hostility, 
and despite what seemed like an 
impossible situation.” 

Ephraim Evron, American rep- 
resentative of Histadrut’s executive 
board, read ‘a message from Pinhas 


rLavon, general secretary of the 


Israeli labor movement, which 
praised Reuther’s contribution to 
trade unionism through “the dy- 
namism of his independent, origi- 


nal and creative thinking.” 
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. $16,000 and district directors to 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, DB. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1958 


A STEPPED-UP ORGANIZING DRIVE was voted by- the: Communications Workers of America 


as the union wound up its 20th anniversary convention at Miami Beach. Here, Vice Pres. Ray 
Hackney, in charge of organizing, stands by a chart illustrating CWA’s steady growth since its found- 


ing in 1938, 
ing efforts in the next 12 months. 


CWA Votes 


inting to the 65,000 non-members on whom the union will concentrate its organiz- 


Approval 


Of Kennedy-Ives bill 


Miami Beach—Support of labor legislation designed to keep the 
trade union movement “strong, free and responsible” was voted by 


the 20th anniversary convention 


of the Communication Workers 


of America. Acting before the Senate began debate on a labor bill, 
the 3,000 delegates and alternates put their stamp of approval on 


the Kennedy-Ives bill .as it was® 


originally reported out of the Labor 
Committee. 

The resolution on labor legis- 
lation hailed the original commit- 
tee bill as one designed to “elim- 
inate corrupt, racketeering influ- 
ences,” and urged its prompt 
passage “without the addition of 
repressive, anti-labor amend- 
ments.” 

The convention wound up its 
five-day session at Municipal Audi- 
torium by approving pay boosts for 
its five top officers and its district 
directors 24 hours after it had 
turned down, by a roll call vote of 
135,900 to 125,679, a proposed 50- 
cent-a-month increase in the per 
capita tax. 

The convention raised the salary 
of Pres. Joseph A. Beirne to $22,- 
500 and Sec.-Treas. William A. 
Smallwood to $18,000. Three 
vice presidents were raised to 


$13,500. 
Organizing Need Set 


A resolution giving organizing 
“top priority” as a union program 
was adopted unanimously by the 
delegates representing the union’s 
276,000 members. A_ constitu- 
tional amendment gave the execu- 
tive board authority to approve af- 
filiation of labor unions outside the 
continental limits of the United 
States “under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be acceptable to the 
executive board.” 

The convention commended 
the Clothing Workers for its 
“aggressive union-label cam- 
paign” and urged the entire trade 
union movement “to impress up- 
on their members the duty of 
buying union label products.” 

In a major address, Pres. Ben S. 
Gilmer of Southern Bell Telephone 
Co. praised the “top-notch job” 
which the union has done in “point- 
ing out to Congress the unfairness 
of the excise tax on telephone serv- 
ice.” 

Gilmer said that while union and 
management were in agreement on 
the excise tax “it would be a pretty 
bleak life if there was not room for 
differences of opinion.”. But, he 
said, they should not cause “un- 
ending difficulty” since such dis- 
agreements could be settled by “sin- 
cere, frank and open-minded” dis- 
cussion, 


The convention also went on rec- 
ord: 

© Urging the government, “in 
the interest of preserving demo- 
cratic values in a vital area of the 
world,” to safeguard the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of 
Israel. 

© Recommending that all locals 
establish Community Services Com- 
mittees to implement the priorities 
and basic programs adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities for 1958. 

® Condemning the philosophy of 
improvising the nation’s foreign 
policy on a “day-to-day, piecemeal 
basis,” and calling for establishment 
of a “clear, definite and sustain- 
able” foreign policy in order to “re- 
verse the trend of hostility that has 
been permitted to arise through the 
inept conduct of our diplomatic re- 
lations.” 


Steel Industry 


Cutting Back 
SUB Pay 


Pittsburgh—The continuing re- 
cession has forced the nation’s larg- 
est steel and aluminum firms to 
make sharp cutbacks in supple- 
mental unemployment benefits paid 
to laid-off union members. 

Some 37 leading producers— 
among them U. S. Steel, Aluminum 
Co. of America, Republic and 
Allegheny—have cut SUB pay- 
ments on an average of 25 percent. 
Hardest hit are the bulk of the 250,- 
000 Steelworkers members cur- 
rently unemployed, plus members 
of the Auto Workers and Alumi- 
num Workers laid off by Alcoa. 


SUB payments made to work- 
ers drawing unemployment com- 
pensation benefits normally ay- 
erage $25 weekly, but under the 
retrenchment program these pay- 
ments have been scaled down to 
around $18.75. For the union 
member who has exhausted his 
compensation, the situation is 
more ritical The average 
member, instead of receiving $50 
weekly from SUB, now will get 
only $37.50. 


Maintenance of Way Employes sl . 

Crotty Named New 

Head of Rail Union 
Detroit—A major shift in the top leadership of the Maintenance 


of Way Employes highlighted the brotherhood’s convention here. 
H. C. Crotty was elected president to succeed T. C. Carroll, whose 


assistant he had been for the past 10 years. 
1947, was not a candidate for re-election. 


Carroll, president since 
Crotty defeated J. J. 


?ittman, general chairman of the 
brotherhood’s Pennsylvania feder- 
ation by a vote of 124,985 to 
37,414, 

Sec.-Treas. Frank L. Noakes was 
‘e-elected without opposition.. 

Five Others Retire 

Five vice presidents and execu- 
tive board. members joined Carroll 
in announcing their retirement from 
office. Relinquishing their posi- 
tions were Vice Pres. F. P. Dono- 
van and Thomas F. Holleran and 
board. members Ralph Freccia, 
R. L. Bailey and C. L. Lambert. 
Board member Charles Smith was 
elected vice president along with 
Thomas McGuire. Re-elected vice 
presidents were J. H. Hadley, 
George Hudson, J. A. Humeault 
and T, L. Jones. 

H. L. Padgett, the only board 
member seeking re-election, was 
retained in Office. New board 
members are Bernard Helfrich, 
James S. Fleming, Henry Meeth, 
and A. C. Mykle. 

The five-day convention, meet- 
ing in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
drew 762 delegates and more than 
400 visitors. The brotherhood rep- 
resents more than 200,000 railway 
employes. 

The new officers will be installed 
Sept. 1. 

Carroll announced his retirement 
after presenting his president’s re- 
port near the close of the first 
day’s session. With tears streaming 
down his face, he told the delegates 
he had come to “the. hardest deci- 
sion I have ever made.” 

“I think I have worked long 
enough,” he said, “and on the ad- 
vice of my doctors I must now 
say that I cannot be a candidate 
for reelection.” Carroll would have 
met no opposition had he run. 
He will leave office Aug. 31. 

Earlier, he had issued a strong 
warning that the ‘nation’s railroads 
faced a strike this summer if they 
continued to meet with “silent con- 
tempt” the brotherhoods’ requests 
for stabilized employment. 

“We have served notice on the 
railroads and the national media- 
tion board,” Carroll stated, “that 


a strike will be declared unless the 
roads meet with us by July 15 and 
give us proper assurance that our 
people will not be subject to the 
whims of seasonal layoffs.” ; 

“We do not seek an annual 
wage,” he declared, “but a right 
to regular wages so we can sup- 
port our families.” 

Declaring ' that Mainteriance of 
Way workers have been harder’ hit 
than those in other industries, 
Carroll pointed out that more than 
170,000 had lost their jobs in the 
past six years. He attributed this 
sharp reduction to both mechaniza- 
tion and under-maintenance by the 
railroads. 

Reduction in maintenance sense 
has resulted in unsafe railroad 
bridges and tracks, he said, and 
he demanded swift remedial action 
by Congress. 

Sharp emphasis was also placed 
on the unemployment problem by 
Michigan’s Democratic Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams. Tagging the 
recession “the tail end of an eco- 
nomic retreat which began in 
1953,” Williams said the Eisen- 
hower. Administration’s policies 
have resulted in the loss of $110 
billion in national production in 
the past five years. 

“Wages and salaries could have 
totaled $66 billion more,” the gov- 
ernor asserted, “if we were growing 
at the rate of 4.7 percent a year 
from 1953 to 1957, instead of the 
2.3 percent average which has pre- 
vailed. 

“The historical fact i is that from 
1947 to 1953 we did grow at the 
rate of 4.7 percent a year. And 
if we did it then, we can do it now 
. » - and probably we could grow 
even faster if we had a national 
leadership which wanted us to.” 

August Scholle, president of the 
Michigan State AFL-CIO, joined 
Carroll in urging intensified polit- 
ical action by unions. With daily 
newspapers constantly intensifying 
an anti-union climate throughout 
the country, workers must guard 
against loss of hard-won gains 
through punitive and restrictive leg- 
islation, Scholle said. 


States Dragging Feet on Aid to Unemployed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ticipate in the program only to the 
extent of helping unemployed fed- 
eral workers. The Unemployment 
Compensation Act provides for 
federal employes’ participation in 
the program at the state level, with 
the federal government reimburs- 
ing the states for the benefits thus 
paid out. 

Gov. Collins’ action had the 
effect of setting up two classes 
of citizenship for Florida’s un- 
employed, with those laid off by 
private business firms ineligible 
to participate in the emergency 
aid setup because such benefits 
would result in additional em- 
ployer taxation. 

A Labor Dept. spokesman said 
several other states were expected 
to follow the Florida pattern. 

The bill, as passed by a Republi- 
can-Dixiecrat coalition in the Con- 
gress with full White House back- 
ing, requires repayment of federal 
advances to finance the program 
through higher employer taxes five 
years from now. Coupled with the 
optional provision whereby states 
can refuse to participate, it left the 
powerful business lobbies in state 
capitals in a position to continue 
their influence against practical im- 
provement in the state laws. 


In addition to the nine states 


which have already acted on some 
program—with the benefits varying 
widely from state to state—the out- 
look for some form of at least tem- 
porary’ improvement was bright in 
eight others. Legislative sessions 
are already in progress, or have 
definitely been scheduled, in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada and Ohio and the chances 
of beneficial legislation in all eight 
states was hopeful. 


Here is how the program will 


Canadian Political © 
Leader Joins ANG 


Ottawa, Ont.—M. J. Cold- 
well, for many years leader 
of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth party in the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, has 
joined the Newspaper Guild. 

Coldwell was defeated in 
his bid for re-election in the 
‘Mar. 31 election and has 
since been writing a syndi- 
cated newspaper column on 
current affairs, Lester Pear- 
son, Liberal party leader and 
former foreign minister, also 
joined the ANG when he was 
‘writing a comparable column. 


operate in the five newest states to 
take action on the emergency pro- 
gram: 


ALABAMA—Gov. James E. 
Folsom (D) sigried an agreement 
to participate in the federal pro- 
gram without the necessity of spe- 
cial legislative session. Some 25,- 
200 exhaustees are scheduled to re- 
ceive aid under the program which 
goes into effect July 1. Extensions 
will vary from six to 10 weeks. 


ARKANSAS—No special ses- 
sion of the legislature was required 
for Gov. Orval Faubus (D) to ap- 
prove participation in the program. 
Arkansas has 12,000 workers whose 
benefits have run out, and who 
stand to receive additional aid for 
periods ranging from five to 13 
weeks. 


MARYLAND—A six-hour spe- 
cial session of the General Assem- 
bly approved, and Gov. Theodore 


R. McKeldin (R) promptly signed) 


into law, a bill permitting a tem- 
porary 13-week extension. ~ State 
Officials estimate nearly 20,000 
workers who have exhausted bene- 
fits since June 30, 1957 will be 
eligible. State AFL-CIO officials 


have announced they will seek a 
permanent extension of the pro- 
gram to 39 weeks when the legis- 


lature holds its regular-session next 
year. 


MICHIGAN—Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams (D) has signed a 
measure passed by special legisla- 
tive session extending jobless pay 
period for those who exhausted 
state compensation benefits after 
June 30, 1957. More than 80,000 
workers in this unemployment- 
riddled industrial state will thus be 
eligible to receive payments for an 
additional 13 weeks. The Michi- 
gan Employment Security Com- 
mission estimates the bill will mean 
more than $30.5 million in addi- 
tional benefits for the state’s job- 
less. 


WISCONSIN — Wisconsin _ be- 
came the first- state to expand its 
jobless aid without participation in 
the federal program. Gov. Vernon 
Thompson (R), acting on the heels 
of a special legislative session, 
signed: into law a temporary pro- 
gram to be financed by state funds. 
The new law, effective for one year, 
extends the maximum period of 
payments from 26 weeks to 39 
weeks, benefiting 39,600 exhaustees. 
The bill also provides for all eli- 
gible Wisconsin jobless an increase 
in the maximum weekly benefits 
from $38 to $42 for the one-year 
period, 
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For Dignity and Unfailing Courage’ _ ! , 4h 


Union Plays Host to Little Rock Students 


a ae me ee : 

A WEEKEND ON THE TOWN topped the presentation to nine Negro students from Central 
High School, Little Rock, Ark., of the better race relations award by Hotel Workers Local 6 in 
New York City. Carlotta Walls (right), one of the students, chats with a fellow tourist from Rhode 
Island on the boat trip to the Statue of Liberty. 


pene senate 2 sgennareen 


“FOR THEIR DIGNITY and unfailing courage during the tense 
school year just ended” the nine Little Rock students won the 
Local 6 award. On the sight-seeing tour was a visit to the United 
Nations where they met Dr. Ralph Bunche and UN Sec. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold. 


THE 27,000 MEMBERS of Local 6 nominated the Little Rock 
“nine” for the race award and had them flown to New York to 
receive the award and a weekend in the city. A highlight was a 
visit to the Coney Island amusement park and a ride on the roller 
coaster. Shown are Melba Pattilo and Jefferson Thomas, 
SCROLLS WERE PRESENTED TO the nine students for having 
done the most to advance the cause of equal rights for all Ameri- 
cans. Gov. Averell Harriman (D) is shown with the group imme- 
diately after the presentation before a packed meeting of Local 6. 


ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK included a television interview with John Tillman of WPIX and THE LITTLE ROCK students took in the sights at Times Square 
later greetings from Mayor Robert F. Wagner at City Hall. Being interviewed are Minnijean and were greeted by a sailor also on the town. Facing the 


Brown, who has been attending school in New York after her suspension from Central High, and camera are Local 6 General Organizer Betty Bentz and students 
Ernest Green, first of the nine to graduate, Ernest Green, Elizabeth Eckford and Minnijean Brown, 
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| Need Him?’ 


RESIDENTIAL ASSISTANT Sherman Adams has become a 

member in good standing in the most exclusive: political club in 
the world, the “Clean as a Hound’s Tooth” club organized by Pres. 
Eisenhower for associates whose improprieties he has personally 
condoned. 

Until Adams’ election to membership via a presidential press 
conference statement, Vice Pres. Nixon was the sole member. He 
gained admittance in 1952 when the President “absolved” him of 
any wrongdoing in taking funds from California businessmen for 
his congressional expenses. — 

Adams won membership on his own cenit of “imprudence.” 
Tpe President agreed he was “imprudent” in accepting gifts from 
a businessman who faced potential action by a government regu- 
latory agency. 

But perhaps more meaningful than Adams’ new membership in 
the club is Mr. Eisenhower’s statement that even though Adams 
may not have exercised good judgment in accepting the gifts, 
“I need him.” 

' The President may not be in a position to operate without his 
“chief of staff,” but the nation can easily do without the self- 
righteous, sanctimonious Sherman Adams who has established at 
the White House a set of moral and ethical standards that reflect 
the worst practices of the big business “influence peading’ 
ae: 


Now for the House 


Te ADMINISTRATION’S desperate attempts to convert the 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill into a political issue for the November 
congressional elections by loading it with drastic curbs on trade 
unions has been beaten back in the Senate. 
Other attempts to write union-busting legislation in lieu of 
needed laws to curb corruption and racketeering likewise were 
defeated. 


The bill as finally passed by the Senate contains visitas died 
stemming primarily from an attempt to write complex legislation 
on the Senate floor. But on balance the measure is worthwhile if 
the House will eliminate some of the unworkable provisions writ- 
ten into the Senate bill. 


Murder, Ine. 


f pn BRUTAL MURDER of former Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy on orders from the Communist bosses in the Kremlin 
should dissipate the mythology that has built up in recent months 
that terrorism is a thing of the past in the Communist world. 

The Communist objective remains the same—a Soviet world 
"run by a dictatorship based on terror and achieved by infiltra-_ 
tion, subversion and military force. 

The world’s free trade union movement has thrown a penetrating 
spotlight into the dark corners of the Communist conspiracy -and 
has steadfastly refused to recognize or deal with the phony trade 
union “apparatus” of the Soviet world. 


The murder of Nagy and his followers should prove for all time 
that “you can’t do business with murderers.” 
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Indiana Ad Drive Exposed: 


Weekly Says ‘Work’ Law 
Tries “if ave by Killing 


The “right-to-work” issue, which played a major © 
role in recent Indiana primary elections, helped pro- | 


duce the editorial below entitled “This Customer 


Isn’t Right.” It appeared in the Apr. 29, 1958 edi- | 
tion of the weekly North Vernon Sun. Two Demo- | 
crats and several Rebublicans who pushed the Indi- . 


ana “work” law through the legislature were de- 


feated in the primaries, other proponents won re- . 


nomination by much narrower margins than in the 
past. 

OMETIMES, IN THIS NEWSPAPER business, 

the customer is not right. 

Such, we feel, is the case in this issue of The Sun, 
in which there appear five different ads running un- 
der the sponsorship of the Indiana Right To Work 
Committee, Inc. 

We are overwhelmed at the confidence this group 
has in giving our small paper such a heavy adver- 
tising order. We are not, though, overwhelmed by 
the words in the ads. 


It so happens that we were opposed to the right- 
to-work bill when it passed in the General As- 
sembly last year. For despite all the high sound- 
ing words about “rights” that the proponents of 
the bill used, the bill was punitive and not cor- 
rective in character. Its aim is to cure by killing. 


‘Mark our words, the right to work bill is but the 
opening wedge. Next year or the year after, we ex- 
pect to see across our desk, ads against the full-crew 


law. And after that is taken from the books, Gere ; 


will be something else. 


IN LAST YEAR’S General Assembly, there. were . 


several bills that would have aided a great deal in 


curing some of the ills of unions that have us all : 


concerned. Nobody in his right mind could argue 
that all is well with unions and that they need no 
correction. But it’s correction they need, not destruc- 
tion. Those other bills, one of which would have 


prohibited using goon squads on picket lines and: 


which made a lot of sense, were quite forgotten last 
year as the legislators hurried under the propagan- 
dists’ urgings to get: the right-to-work bill into law. 
What has us disturbed about these, ads in our 
paper is not at all the issue of the bill. Rather, some- 
thing quite deeper and more important, The ads 
tell us that no matter what kind of a man is running 
for the Indiana Senate or House, whether he’s a fraud, 
a liar, a wife-beater or an obvious incompetent, we 
should vote for him if he’s for the right-to-work bill. 
And if the man is a statesman jn every respect and 
happens to be against the right-to-work bill, we 
should vote him out of. office. 
In this, are not these right-to-workers getting to 
the same extremes that iy eltlatoe to 
ionist for doing? 


Is this the only issue in Indiana this yeni? The 


only judgment that Hoosier voters should render. 


before they make those important marks in the bal- 
‘oting place in May and November? 

WE, AS WE SAID, are against the righi-to-work 
vill, But, for example, if we lived in Bartholomew 


' county, we would undoubtedly proudly cast our vote 
for David Thayer, the young representative who led 
the fight for the passage of the bill last year. The 
reason would be quite simple—While we disagree 
with him on that issue and maybe a couple of others, © 
there are issues upon which we agrée with him. And © 
we admire his courage and think his voice is one the - 
General Assembly can well use. 

And we think most Jennings voters will agree with 
us.’ The men we vote for in May as the candidates 
of our respective parties should ‘be selected on the 
basis of a number of qualifications. Not just because 
they are for or against one certain issue. 

We emphasize this point, we might add, because 
we know just how darn effective those ads in The 
Sun can be, 


Clergymen Score 
‘Work’ Law Drive 


New York—Spokesmen ‘for three religious faiths 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—wholeheartedly 
endorsed the union shop at the IUD conference {see 
Page 12) and announced their uncompromising op- | 
position from a moral standpoint to “right-to-work” 
laws. 

The spokesmen were Rabbi Israel Goldstein, Rev. 
Benjamin Masse, S.J., assOciate editor of America, 
national, Catholic weekly; and the Rev. J. Edward 
Carothers, pastor, First Methodist Church, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. They spoke in a panel discussion on the 
theme, “Union Shop: The Moral Issue.” 

Dr. Goldstein pointed out as a first premise that 
“a nation’s democracy which is not based on a free 
labor movement, is neither genuine nor stable.” 

The threat to free labor by the “right-to-work” 
laws—“the term ‘right-to-work’ in these statutes is 
a fraud and a misnomer to conceal their true pur- 
pose,” he said—means “the undermining of one of 


_ the strongest pillars of American democracy.” 
__ Father Masse said that Catholic authorities believe’ 
“right-to-work laws” tend to disrupt collective bar- 


gaining because they would force “union leaders to 
concentrate on survival (and thus) tnd to foster a 
spirit of class warfare.” © 

“Right-to-work” laws sanction injustice and en- 
courage selfishness, he said, because these laws legal- 
ize the injustice of the “free-loaders” who, in refusing 


to join the union which represents them “they are 


in substance refusing to pay: their fair share of the 


_ costs of representation.” 


Dr. Carothers said the nant mindiion in the issue 


"of the union shop is “what: social values are obtained 
in return for the compulsions which are imposed.” 

‘' “The union shop is morally justified,” said Dr, . 

‘Carothers, “because it requires that those who bene- 


fit from services rendered will share in the cost of 
those services” and because’ “it requires .all of the | 
workers in a given shop to assume; some degree of 


‘mutual responsibility for the standards of perform- 


ance, conditions of work and quality of service.” 
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ELEVEN YEARS AFTER agi passage of the Wage gad Hour Law Pres. Tromén signed a bill bring: 
ing the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. Pres. Roosevelt signed the original 25-to-40-cent meas- 
ure 20 years ago on June 25, 1938. 


The First 20 Years: 


Wage-Hour Law Birthday 


Finds Millions Uncovered 


WENTY YEARS. AGO THIS MONTH—June 
25, 1938, to be exact—Pres. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt signed into law an act that clearly speci- 
fied that “labor conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living necessary 
for the health, efficiency, and general well-being of 


the workers . . . should be eliminated as quickly as - 


possible.” : 


That law is the Fair Labor Standards Act, more 
popularly known either as the Wage and Hour Law 
or Minimum Wage Law. 

It is one of many legisletive milestones providing 
for social and economic justice enacted in the Roose- 


velt era to take its place beside such other important 


pieces of legislation passed during his tenure as the 


Wagner Act, guaranteeing labor’s right to organize 


and bargain with an employer, social security, ynem- 
ployment insurance, low-rent public housing, slum 
clearance, and guaranteed bank deposits. ' 
Since its passage the FLSA has proved its worth 
as a valuable instrument for protecting the basic 
standards of wages, hours and working conditions 
of American workers. An advanced instrument of 


social justice when passed, it has been improved | 


é 


Highlights of Fight 
To Pass Wage Law 


May 25, 1937—Black-Connery bill to estab- 
lish fair labor standards introduced in Con- 


gress. 

Aug. 1, 1937—Black-Connery bill passed 
by Senate. 

Aug. 10, 1937—Rumor of refusal by Rules 
Committee of House to permit bill to come 
to a vote. 

Aug. 21, 1937—Congress adjourns with- 
out action on wage-hour bill. 

Nov. 23, 1937—Democratic House leaders 
announce inability to get rule to discharge 
wage-hour bill from Rules Committee at 
special session of Congress. 

Dec. 14, 1937—House reopens debate on 
wage-hour bill, following discharge of bill 
from Rules Committee by discharge petition. 

Dec. 18, 1937—House votes to recommit 
wage-hour bill to Labor Committee, killing 
bill for special session. 

Dec. 20, 1937—President requests con-- 
gressional leaders to revise wage bill. 

Apr. 6, 1938—New wage-hour bill reported 


Apr. 15, 1938—House Labor Committee. 
accepts new wage-hour bill. 

_ Apr. 25, 1938—Committee burial ‘set for 
wage bill in House. . 

Apr. 27, 1938—President pushes passage 
of bill. 

Apr. 30, 1938—Rules Committee denies 
rule permitting vote on wage-hour bill. 
May 6, 1938—Wage-hour bill discharged 
from Rules Committee by petition. 

May 25, 1938—House passes wennes 
bill; Senate’ fight expected, 

June 14,. 1938—-House and Senate pase 
conference report, approving wage-hour bill 
in final form. 

June 25, 1938—President signs bill, 


by House Labor Committee. r 


Special Radio Program 
To Mark Anniversary 


A special radio program marking the 20th 
anniversary of the Wage and Hour law will 
be broadcast. over the American Broadcasting 
Co. network June 25 from 9:30. to 9:55 P. M. 

The speakers will include AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, Frances Perkins, secretary of 
labor in the Roosevelt Administration when 
the law was adopted, and the present secre- 
tary, James P. Mitchell. 

The Rev. Francis P. Sayre, dean of the 
National Cathedral in saeieneiate will act 
as. mnennrtens 


+ shh as tiny progress in the welfare of working . 
men and women has been made. 


More than 24 million workers. in 900,000 plants,: 


businesses, companies and other establishments are 
now covered by the act, 9 million, more than were 
’ covered by the original act of 1938. 

Indicative of the progress made in the 20 years 
of the FLSA’s existence, the statutory minimum 
wage, now $1 an hour, was set at 25 cents an hour 


» in 1938. Led by organized labor, efforts to increase 


the minimum have been successful. 

Organized labor currently is: pressing to increase 
the minimum to $1.25 an hour and to expand the 
coverage of the act to millions of workers on the 
farms and in retail trades and services who are not 


_ covered. 


Also, workers engaged in industries not considered 
part of interstate commerce have little protection. 
Few states have adopted minimums and most of 
these minimums are so low as to be useless. 

ORGANIZED LABOR HAS ALWAYS stressed 
the importance of these minimums, not only to main- 
tain standards, but in providing additional purchas- 


~ ing power to stimulate the ‘economy. 


‘The impact of the increases is clear from the fact 


_ that the original 25 cent’ minimum resulted in pay 


raises for 950,000 employes; the wage order mini- 
mums leading to the 40 cent minimum led to approx- 
imately 1.7 million pay raises,‘ 1.3 million workers re- 
ceived pay raises under the 75 cent minimum and the 
$1 minimum of 1955 resulted i in pay: raises for 2 mil- 
. ion workers. 

Similar increases have been made in ve overtime 
provisions. The act of 1938 required at least time 
and one-half the employe’s regular rate. for all hours 
‘worked after 44 in a workweek. The following year 
this figure was reduced to 42, in 1940 td 40. 

The act authorizes the Labor: Dept. to make inves- 
tigations for violations of the provisions, to super- 


"vise back wage payments, and to sue employers in 


certain citcumstances. Employes have always -had 
the right to bring suit on their own behalf. The num- 
‘ber of investigations that result in suit is very small; 
by far. the majority come into compliance volun- 


_,tarily and agree to pay back wages that may be due. 


BETWEEN OCTOBER 1938 and the end of fiscal 
1957, employers, as a result of the department's ef- 
forts, had agreed to pay almost $171,670,000 in 
- back wages to about 3,877,000 employes. ; 

The child labor provisions of the FLSA have been 


a main deterrent to the once prevalent custom of 


putting children to work without regard to the haz- 
_, ards of the occupation or the need for schooling. 


_ YOUR — 
WASHINGTON 


THERE IS NO REASON TO PRETEND credulousness about 
Labor Sec. Mitchell’s insistence that hig savage criticism of the 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill had nothing to do with politics. ‘ 

The White House was up to its neck in the planning of Republi- 
can strategy to meet the situation created by the party’s own right- 
wing labor-baiting senators. 

The situation, described baldly, was that Sen. Knowland of 
California and Sen. Goldwater of Arizona had staked their politi- 
cal careers on a demand for a “tough” labor bill. Their proposals 
were partly malicious, partly simply ignorant, but they insisted 
on trying to make capital from the issue. 

Knowland is making brave talk about continuing his union-chal-— 
lenging campaign in running for governor of California. He has no ~ 
“pian He made his issue and win or lose he cannot hide from 

now. 

‘What he and his sélléasiien could not stand was to see their 
proposals contemptuously ignored by the Senate. They could not 
endure being sunk without the gesture of a fight. 


xk wk * 


ON SUCH DOMESTIC ISSUES, the White House POST comes 
down on the side of right-wing Republicans—never on the side of 
liberals. Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Adams invariably sell out such 
GOP’ spokesmen ‘as Ives and Javits of New York, Clifford Case of 
New Jersey, John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky. 

White House aides have quite frankly told reporters that the . 
strategy in this fight was to keep quiet while the Labor Commitee 
worked on. the bill-and then blast it. 

If Mitchell chooses to claim that he really believes the tone and 
emphasis of his statement on the Kennedy-Ives bill, he ought to 
explain to his White House superiors that it is very embarrassing 
for them to acknowledge candidly _ the — ae * was a hard- 
boiled and cynical political trick.’ 

* oe ~ 


THE WHOLE ADMINISTRATION is in trouble, of course, and 
not the least cause is the sanctimoniousness of its persistent self- 
praise, its smug assumption that moral standards are something set up 
for other men, not for its own well-washed elect. 

‘It is no particular pleasure to this observer to see an Adminis- 
tration stalwart like Sherman Adams hanged with his vicuna coat. 
Attempts to use influence in Washington; are persistent and con- 
tinuous under any Administration. 


‘It is “routine”—a word Adams himself: used ad nauseum. before ‘3 


'| the Harris subcommittee—for congressmen to write executive agen- 


cies about the problems and troubles of their constituents. 

_It is “routine” for functionaries at the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees to write letters and: make telephone 
calls setting up appointments at the agencies for visitors who. must 
be treated as actual or potential campaign contributors.. 

But it isn’t “routine” for calls to go continuously to the sup- 
posedly independent agencies from the White House functionary 
who is notoriously known to have the power to hire and fire, to 
make the decision as to whether an agency member will be reap- 
pointed. The whole purpose of such a call is to influence events; 
if it were not, there would be no reason for it. 

It isn’t “routine”—and let Sherman Adams mark it well—for a 
new Administration to exploit its campaign | charges of “corruption” | 
and “mess” by malignant criminal prosecutions of its. predecessors. 
The Eisenhower Administration is hounding into prison two of 
Harry Truman’s aides, Matthew Connally and Lamar Caudle, and 
the thought of it ought to make Adams sleepless every night. 


“ADMINISTERED PRICES” set by. big corporations are respon- 

sible for the high cost of living, Senators Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
right, and William Langer (R-N.D.), left, agreed on the AFL-CIO 
public service program, “Washington Reports to the People.” Harry 


{w. Flannery, — moderated the program, 
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Page Eight 


How to Buy: 


Low Quality Typifies 
Recession Bargains’ 


By Sidney Margolius 


Reme WATCH THE QUALITY of the things an ere 
cially carefully during this recession. Some manufacturers and 
food packers are reducing quality and playing other tricks to make 


their prices seem lower than they actually are. 
For example, a manufacturer of casings for frankfurters 


reports 
some meat processors are making frankfurters thinner but the same 
length so there are as many as 12 in 


- a pound instead of the usual 8 or 10. 


money in this recession. You aren’t, 


money this way. 
It’s also necessary to keep a sharp 


reports concern over misrepresenta- 
tion of quality by some growers and 
shippers. Unlike most other foods, 
fresh fruits and vegetables may be 
labeled with the U. S. grades without 
actual official inspection. The au- 


thorities depend on occasional sample checks at the markets to catch 


up with dishonest sellers. 

In these days when such fresh-produce items as potatoes are 
already packaged, it’s difficult to check quality before you buy. 
Thus, safest buys are those prepackaged fruits and v 
which not only say on the container “U. S. Grade No. 1” or 
“U. S. Grade A,” as the case may be, but also are labeled: 
“Packed under continuous inspection of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.” 

Also watch the quality of clothing at this time. A business news- 
paper reports some manufacturers are holding down costs by using 
more machine stitching, reducing the number of buttons and amount 
of trimmings. Elimination of mere decoration won't affect weara- 
bility. In fact, simple dresses are more versatile. 

JULY IS A MONTH OF IMPORTANT CLEARANCES, and 
a good time to shop for summer dresses; men’s summer suits, slacks 
and shirts; shoes; refrigerators; washing machines; television sets, 
and used cars. Note also that oil tanks and coal bins can be filled 
at savings of 5 to 10 percent before the autumn rush. 

One peculiar development in this recession is “concealed price 
cuts.” Manufacturers have been reluctant to openly reduce prices 
but instead are offering retailers many special short-term merchan- 
dising allowances. They make these temporary reductions in the 
hope the recession will end before they are forced to cut prices 
openly. 


Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 
From Soup to Nonsense: 


It Isn't the Humidity, 
It's J ust Soggy People 


By Jane Goodsell 
OST PEOPLE REFER TO WINTER as the wet season but, 
if you ask me, winter is hardly moist compared to summer. 
Winter is merely damp. ‘Summer is waterlogged. 
Summer is melting ice cream cones, drippy popsicles and oozing 
fruit. It’s wet bathing suits all over the place dnd soggy towels on 
the bathroom floor. 


It’s a lemonade stand in the front 
yard, a sinkful of half-squeezed lem- 
ons and water splashed on the kitchen 
floor. It’s sticky, sand-covered bot- 
tles of suntan lotion, lying on the 
furniture and calamine lotion dribbled 
on the bathroom woodwork. 

It’s starfish boiling on the kitchen 
stove, sand dollars on the window- 
on the kitchen table. 

It's a garbage can filled to the 
brim with watermelon rind five days 
before the garbage collector is due 


It’s sandbuckets being carried into 
the bathroom to be filled with water 
and taken outside again. And it’s two small people just happen- 
ing to bump into each other on the way out so the water is spilled 
on the living room rug. 

IT’S A CONSTANT DEMAND for something to drink. From 
your children it’s, “We're thirsty, and we don’t want water. We 
want root beer.” And from your husband it’s, “Why don’t you 
whip up a nice big pitcher of something?” 

It’s the radiator in the car boiling over and it’s sticking to 
everything you sit down on. It’s assuring everybody that it sure is 
hot enough for you and agreeing to suggestions that everybody 
put on their bathing suits and go under the hose. 

It may be quite true that it never rains but it pours. But it’s 
only when it doesn’t rain that it’s really wet. 


The manufacturers are doing this, the 
casing company explains, because 
housewives are seeking more for their 


of course, getting any more for your|§ 


eye on the quality of produce. The 
VU. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Louise Cupp, Glass Workers. 


WOMEN CAN PLAY A KEY ROLE in helping defeat “right-to-work” law drives, Esther Murray 
(seated right) told a kickoff meeting of Ohio women unionists who are organizing to combat the “work” 
campaign in the state. Seated with. Mrs. Murray is Mrs. Mary Smith, Machinists. Standing from left, 
are Jane Adams, Ohio AFL-CIO women’s activities director; Mrs. Lettie Treadway, ILGWU, and 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
menitator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HERE HAVE LATELY BEEN a few signs 
and portents that the recession may be slowing 
down. For seven weeks, the rate of steel produc- 
tion has risen. It’s true, it has risen from a dis- 
astrously low point of less than half of our national 
steel-making capacity to a level which, in most other 
postwar years, would still 
be regarded as very low 
indeed. 

But that is a creep, at 
least, in the right direc- 
tion. Some unemployed 
steel workers have got 
their jobs bagk again. 
Government bureaus have 
also taken pleasure in an- 
nouncing that, in the 
ae month of May, there was 

a perceptible pick-up in 
Vandercook that portion of the over- 
all American income which derives from wages and 
salaries. There are reports that the dark-gray un- 
employment picture is brightening. 
Unemployment, the figures say, is growing less. 
But do those figures take account of the hundreds 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE has a monthly publication it calls “Straight 
From the Shoulder”—a title innocently apt for these 
times. In its May 1956 issue it reprinted a cam- 
paign promise made by Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
Nov. 1, 1952, the eve of his election. 

“I pledge a restoration 
of integrity and compe- 
tence in our national gov- 
ernment,” candidate 
Eisenhower said. “The 
not tolerate any deviation 
from an uncompromising 
code of honesty and 
ethics in government serv- 
ice.” 

To which “Straight 
from the Shoulder” ap- 


Politics is an accommodating medium, and its 
rules permit, nay even necessitate, a certain amount 
of hypocrisy. But where Sherman Adams erred— 
and it may be a fatal error—was in mixing sancti- 


of thousands of wage-earners who simply have ex- 


_ esting Christmas-tree 


Jobs For All Key to Prosperity 


hausted their unemployment benefits and, there- 
fore, having been dropped from the list of those 
who get jobless benefit checks, are counted as no 
longer unemployed? Usually they do not. ~ 

Nor do any recent statistics take account of the 
six or seven hundred thousand high school and 
college graduates who, right now, are looking for 
jobs. 

The numerous welfare schemes written into law 
during the New and Fair Deal eras have helped 
enormously. Hundreds of thousands of families 
have been saved, thus, far at any rate, from out- 
Tight destitution. 

BUT EVEN THE WISEST SOCIAL legislative 
acts carry a certain peril. The danger that if—in 
this vast, resourceful, pliable land of ours—a new 
class of unemployed somehow manages to “get 
by”—it may be forgotten. That can happen, if 


- the economic situation improves. If, say, a million 


American workers manage to get jobs again, it 
might be all too easy to fail to ask what kind of 
jobs are they getting? What are they paid? 

As for the rest, say three or four million job- 
less, i's not hard to imagine—if we are watch- 
ful—that a time might come when we would 
shrug our collective shoulders and convince our- 
selves that that was some sort of irreducible 
minimum; so, we could. stop worrying. 

Nothing, of course, could be more disastrous. 
This is a nation dedicated to full eanplegqent, to 
nothing less than that, 


-— 


Adams Reflects Business Mores 


moniousness with functionary hypocrisy. 

One must assume, from Mrs. Adams’ statements, 
that the vaunted vicuna coat and the oriental rug 
were among the “many gifts” involved in the inter- 
relationship between the 
Adams and the Goldfine families. 

Didn’t the: coat prickle a little bit when Adams 
had the miserable Mr. Mack on the carpet for 
clumsy improprieties as a commissioner for the 
FCC anent that sordid television drama entitled the 
Channel 10 case? 

Didn’t the rug slip at least slightly under his feet 
while he cleansed the conscience of the White House 
as Air Force Sec. Talbott departed? 

Perhaps not. As one columnist observed, if the 
man so important in the Eisenhower Administration 
that he has been called meaningfully the assistant 
president had thought there was anything wrong in 
accepting presents or hospitality from an “old friend” 
he would not have done it. 


In a business administration why should it be so 
astonishing that Charlie Wilson didn’t want to give 
up his General Motors stock, that Harold Talbott 
saw nothing wrong in soliciting a little legitimate 
business on government time—and stationery, that 
Dixon and Yates (remember them?) were only too 
pleased to use the services of a company who had 
a man advising the Budget Bureau on Ly deal they 
were interested in? 


aa i ca RS sae 
disillusioning that Gov. Adams, who is a poli- 
tician as well as a businessman, forgot that that 
Plymouth-Rocklike integrity could be chipped 
when it stuck out so far. 
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ILO Told Vigehous Action 
Is Needed to End Recession 


Geneva—American government and business leaders must “recognize the imperative need for 
vigorous action to end the recession,” Rudy Faupl, international representative of the Machinists, told 
the 42nd session of the International Labor Organization here. 


Faupl, American workers’ delegate at the 73-nation conference of government, labor and em- 
ployer representatives, took direct issue with optimistic assurances on the recession given the confer- 


ence earlier by U.S. Labor Sec.d— 


James P. Mitchell. 

American labor is deeply con- 
cerned. with the urgent necessity 
for restoring prosperity and full 
employment, the IAM official said, 
adding that “our government has 
unduly minimized the seriousness 
of the problem and has failed to. 
take vigorous steps to end our re- 
cession.” 

“We are fully convinced that 
the economy of our nation is 
fundamentally strong,” he con- 
tinued, “but we know also that 
positive action is needed to 
shorten the duration and miti- 
gate the harmful effects of the 
economic slump.” 

Turning to broader issues, Faupl 
warned the world’s fledgling na- 
tions that “industrial progress 
bought at the expense of human 
rights is not really progress at all.” 
He said that technological progress 
made by nations under Communist 
domination has been achieved at 
the expense of human_ values, 
whereas industrialization in a dem- 
ocratic society “is the means by 
which individuals are given greater 
scope for self-expression and self- 
enrichment.” 

The kind of industrialization 
about to be achieved in many parts 
of the world today came to the 
United States with a rush in the 
middle of the last century, leaving 
in its wake suffering and wide- 
spread denial of human rights, 
Faupl recalled. 

“The difference that allowed 
American workers to break the 
bonds of economic serfdom while 
Communist workers cannot was 
that American workers for more 
than a century have been free 
to join unions of their own 
choosing and control and have 
had, of course, the right to vote 


freely while workers in a Com- 


‘Hot Cargo’ 


Meany in Europe 
For World Meets . 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany is in Earope to at- 
tend meetings of two inter- 
national bodies. 

Currently he is in Geneva 
for the final sessions of the 
annual conference of the Intl. 
Labor Organization. From 
there he will go to Brussels 
for meetings of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Intl. - 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions opening June 30 and 
the semi-annual meeting of 
the ICFTU Executive Board 
July 3-5. 

Major items on the agenda 
of the ICFIU Executive 
Board meeting include trade 
union problems in India, 
Vietnam, and North, - East, 
‘Central ‘and South Africa. 
The board will consider a 
proposal to establish a trade 
union education center im 
Africa. 


Bunist state have never had that 
freedom,” he said. 

Faupl admitted Americans still 
were faced with the problem of 
trying to open the doors of equality 
and opportunity to all their people 
and that most Americans were 
shamed by such incidents as oc- 
curred in Little Rock. 

“But the important thing is that 
in a free society such problems can- 
not be covered up and hidden by 
government action,” he explained. 
“On the contrary, official U.S. 
governmental law and procedures 
protect minority groups, and in the 
unfortunate incidents to which I 
have referred, the U.S. govern- 
ment acted officially.” 


Clauses 


Knifed by High Court 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that an employer has “free- 
dom of choice” on whether or not he will abide by a so-called 
“hot cargo” clause in a collective bargaining contract he has 


signed. 
The effect of the decision is to 


make such clauses—designed to 


support a union in its battle with 
a struck, non-union or unfair em- 
ployer—practically useless. 

The court’s 6 to 3 decision, 
written by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, said that union and em- 
ployers could include “hot 
cargo” clauses in contracts but 
the employer had to agree on 
enforcement of the clause. ; 

Frankfurter said the language 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
legislative history led to the con- 
clusion that Congress had intended 
to bar union coercion of “neutral” 
employers by inducing their em- 
Ployes not to handle goods stem- 
ming from a labor dispute. » The 
court majority said: 

‘Coercion’ Barred 

“A union is free to approach an 
employer to persuade him to en- 
gage in a boycott, so long as it 
Tefrains from the specifically pro- 
hibited means of coercion through 
inducement of employes.” 

Justice William O. Douglas, for 
himself and Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and Justice Hugo Black, 
termed the majority decision “ca- 
Pricious,” adding: ° 

The boycott is lawful by the 
majority ruling if the employer 
agrees to abide by this collective 


agreement, It is ur- 


bait ged gril 
The majority, he said, is in 
effect outlawing bargaining con- 
tracts “long accepted (and) long 
used.” He charged the court 


The decision ended for the time 
being a confused legal situation 
in which two lower courts differed 
with National Labor Relations 
Board findings in three hot cargo 
clause cases. The decision upheld 
the board but the court did knock 
out one NLRB contention that in 
the case of a common carrier hot 
cargo clauses were illegal on their 
face. 

Frankfurter said that only the 


specific circumstances of each case |- 


could determine whether conduct 
was illegal and the existenge of 
the clause itself was not illegal. 
Hot cargo clauses are used 
mostly in the trucking and build- 
ing trades industries. The effect 
of the decision is that if employers 
do not agree to the enforcement 
of the clause the union is in vio- 
lation of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
ban on use of secondary boycotts. 
If the employer agrees there will 
be no grounds for a violation 
charge. 


Herman Patteet, representative 


of the Intl. Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions, told the conference 
that employers were giving the im- 


1 pression of wanting to use the re- 


cession “to get their own back.” 
“We deplore such an attitude,” 
Patteet said. “We thought we 
had outlived the era in which 
employers considered it their 
task to fight social progress.” 
Recommending “bold policies” 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, the ICFTU representative 
declared: “There are so many auto- 
mobiles unsold, why not give them 


| away to those areas where people| ’ 


are crying out for transport facili- 
ties? They would build more 
roads, they would have to train 
mechanics, and they would make 
progress instead of standing still or 
receding. Stagnation creates con- 
ditions in which democracy cannot 
fiourish.” . 


(Retail Clerks’ 


Ward Strikers 
Ratifying Pact 


Sixty-seven locals of the Retail 
Clerks have ratified a “pattern” 
agreement settling a strike against 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
ratification is expected from re- 
maining locals out of 75 involved. 

Bargaining on actual wage in- 
creases is being conducted at the 
local level. The “pattern” agree- 
ment established a 40-hour week, 
seniority provisions and a modi- 
fied union shop. 

The Retail Clerks struck several 
Ward locations last January after 
months of fruitless negotiations 
and informational picketing was 
conducted at about 500 of the 
chain’s outlets. 

Pres. James A. Suffridge an- 
nounced that during closing nego- 
tiations the Clerks’ committee 
“joined with a similar committee 
representing the Teamsters... . 
The terms agreed upon were iden- 
tical for members of both organi- 
zations.” 


ICFTU Salutes 
Oppressed Workers 


later these in Poland re 
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TAKING THE ROSTRUM at the Intl. ‘Seiiiele of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions at Oberursel, Germany, is C. K. 
Djanie, a member of the Ghana Trades Union Congress. He spoke 
following an address by Prime Minister Zinn (left) of Hesse. The 
seminar concluded with a session at ICFTU headquarters in Brussels, 


Education Plan Set 
By ICFTU Seminar 


Brussels—Training of “the many on the spot” is preferable to 
training “the few abroad,” the 40 students who attended the 1958 
Intl. Seminar of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions agreed 


at their closing session here. 


The seminar moved to this Belgian city for its final stage after 


two weeks at Oberursel, Germany.®>— 
Its recommendations will go before 
the ICFTU consultative committee 
and executive board this summer 
and will serve as one of the guides 
for future ICFTU educational ac- 
tivities. 

_ Hans Gottfurcht, ICFTU assist- 
ant general secretary, said that the 
seminar’s participants, who came 
from 17 countries, concluded also 
that some degree of centralized 
training in the international labor 
movement will always be necessary. 


It was suggested that world- 
wide schools be held every second 


Meany 


or third year, and that in the inter- 
vening years, regional schools be 
held with one or two lecturers from 
other continents to “build a bridge 
of contact.” 

“The trade union movement, na- 
tional and international, does not 
live in a vacuum,”. ICFTU Gen. 
Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek said at the 
concluding session. “Every victory 
for democracy—to which the 
ICFTU has made a great contribu- 
tion—is a victory for the free 
trade union movement, and every 
defeat is a defeat for the free trade 
unions.” 


Condemns Reds 


For Nagy’s Execution 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Soviet Union, Hungary and 


(D.-Minn.) and William F. 
Knowland (R-Calif.) immediately 
introduced a resolution express- 
ing indignation of Congress at 
the execution of the Hungarian 
democratic leaders. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the resolution and sent it 
to the Senate for action. 
_ Meany’s proposals came as the 
world expressed shock and horror 
at the execution in Budapest of 
former Hungarian Premier Imre 
Nagy, Gen. Pal Maleter and two 
other leaders of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

Announcement of the execution 
after secret trials was made in 
Moscow by the Soviet paper Izves- 
tia father than in Budapest, touch- 
ing off informed reports that a new 
reign of terror is underway in the 
Communist world. 

Meany declared that the execu- 


tions emphasize “how worthless 


are the pledges of Moscow and its 
satellites to respect international 
law and elementary. human decen- 
cy." F 

The civilized world, he said, will 
never forget that after the Soviet 
army crushed the Hungarian peo- 
ple’s bid for national independence 
and freedom, Nagy and some of 
his colleagues sought asylum in the 
Yugoslav embassy in Budapest. 
The Russian military authorities 
tricked them into leaving this shel- 
ter by promising them safety in 
Rumania. 

The AFL-CIO president noted 
the “arrogant cynicism” with which 
the Soviets chose to announce 
“their crime on the eve of June 
17—the fifth anniversary of the re- 
volt of East Germany against Rus- 
sian occupation and oppression.” 

As to the meaning of the execu- 
tions, Meany said: 

“This execution opens a new 
wave of terrior in Khrushchev’s 
latest drive to strengthen his ab- 
solute control over the Soviet 
people, to tighten Moscow’s grip 
on all its captive peoples, and to 
force Tito into the Soviet camp. 
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‘THE NEWEST AFL-CIO AFFILIATE, the National Federation 
of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employes, receives its charter from 
Pres. George Meany. Taking part in the ceremonies are (left to 
right) Everett G. Gibson, the union’s president; Paul Nagle, presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transport Union; George Riley, AFL- 
CIO legislative representative, and Pres. Meany. “ 


Summary of Labor 
Bill’s Main Provisions 


Here in summary form are major provisions of the Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill as passed by the Senate: 

UNION ELECTIONS—Union officials must be chosen by secret 
ballot in both locals and internationals, except that international 
officers may be elected by convention delegates who themselves 
have been elected locally by secret ballot. Maximum term for inter- 
national officers is four years, for local officers three years. 

All members must have due notice of elections, an opportunity 
to nominate candidates. All records must be preserved. Officers 
are forbidden to use dues or compulsory levies for campaign 
purposes. 

A union member, after exhausting union remedies or after four 
months, may file a complaint charging a violation with the Labor 
Dept. If the violation affected the result, the secretary on finding 
of probable cause must file suit in federal court to set aside the 
election and have a new election ordered. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS—AIll unions must file financial reports 
with the Labor Dept., with copies to each member. Destruction of 
records, a false report or willful failure to report is punishable with 

_a maximum $10,000 fine for the union and fine and imprisonment 
for the responsible official. 

Management “middlemen” must file financial reports on activi- 
ties designed to influence workers in their collective-bargaining 
rights. Employers would have to report on money expended to 
“influence or affect employes in the exercise” of their organizing and 
bargaining rights. 

Fines and imprisonment are provided for wilful violation. 

TRUSTEESHIPS—Local unions may be placed under trustee- 
ship only to prevent corruption or financial abuses, assure perform- 
ance of union-management contracts, restore democratic procedures 
or otherwise carry out an international union’s constitution. 

Criminal penalties are provided for violation. 

Internationals must report all trusteeships to the Labor Dept., 
which after two years is to report to Congress on the effectiveness of 
the provision. Trusteeships are presumed valid for 18 months but 
are subject to earlier attack by a local member on “clear and con- 
vincing proof” of illegality or an absence of good faith. 

TAFT-HARTLEY REVISIONS—The NLRB is instructed to 
assert jurisdiction over all cases covered by the Taft-Hartley defini- 
tion of interstate commerce instead of using a claimed discretion to 
exclude whole classes of cases. 

Fired “economic strikers” no longer will be denied the right to 
vote in decertification elections obtained by employers after firing 
the strikers and hiring strikebreakers. 

Prehire agreements are permitted between contractors and unions 
in the building trades and union-shop clauses may be effective in 
7 instead of 30 days. 

CORRUPTION AND RACKETEERING—Union officials must 

report investments or financial transactions, including payments to 
them by employers or middlemen, with employers dealing with un- 
ions the officials represent. 
_ Persons convicted of a felony are barred from union office until 
after their civil rights are restored by executive pardon. A person 
found in civil action to have failed to file financial reports under the 
bill is barred from union office for five years. 

“Shakedown” picketing is forbidden. So are improper unloading 
fees demanded by unions of interstate truckers where no actual work 
is done and no contract exists. ; 

Taft-Hartley Act bans on the giving or acceptance of money or 
other “things of value,” between employers and employes, are 
broadened and tightened to check bribery and extortion. 

ETHICAL PRACTICES—A declaration of policy favors ethical 
practice codes for unions and employers’ associations. An Advisory 
Committee on Ethical Practices, including labor, management and 
public representative, is established, 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
and destruction of records would 
be punished by heavy fines and 
prison-terms. Embezzlement 
from unions or any other tax- 
exempt organization would be 
subject to heavy criminal penal- 
ties including imprisonment. 

Meany flayed, “political maneuv- 
ering by the Administration” on the 
bill and the activities of senators 


mate union activities than of elimi- 
nating corruption.” 

- Some’of the amendments actually 
produced by this combination 
added provisions that are “‘unwork- 
able, unwise” and “clearly unfair,” 
he said, and proved “the fallacy of 
writing legislation on the Senate 
floor.” 

Lauds Kennedy, Ives 


Only the “valiant efforts” of 
minded” Democrats and Republi- 
cans, “preserved the anti-corruption 
sections of the bill from crippling 
amendments,” he said. 

The Labor Committee version 
had some provisions which the 
AFL-CIO considered unwise or 
possibly unworkable, Meany de- 
clared in urging swift House ac- 
tion, but “on balance the. good 
far outweighed the bad.” 

It represented a “conscientious 
attempt” to attack “proven 
abuses in the labor-management 
field” while avoiding legislation 
to “hamper or weaken the labor 
movement in its legitimate activ- 
ities.” 


Before the final vote on passage, 
the Senate went through five days 
of savage debate and roll calls that 
saw a majority of Democrats and 
a hard-core minority of Republi- 
cans smash down a whole series of 
punitive or irrelevant amendments 
demanded by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchel and GOP right-wingers led 
by Senator William F. Knowland 
(Calif.) and Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.). 

Some southern Democrats, in- 
cluding Chairman John L. McClel- 
lan of the special labor-management 
investigating committee, joined 
the Mitchell-Knowland-Goldwater 
forces on some amendments. 


Mitchell Blasts Bill 


Mitchell after blasting the “stern 
but fair” Kennedy-Ives committee 
bill in harsh terms flew back from 
an Intl. Labor Organization meet- 
ing in Geneva to renew his assault 
and to get, as he put it, “a bill re- 
flecting to the greatest possible ex- 
tent the President’s program” on 
labor legislation. 

Mitchell denied charges of “poli- 
tics” although the . Kennedy-Ives 
measure was sweeping in its anti- 
corruption sections. White House 
spokesmen frankly acknowledged 
to reporters a strategy to change or 
kill the measure to deprive their 
political opponents of credit. 

Beaten by the bipartisan Demo- 
cratic-Republican majority on roll 
calls were the following proposed 
amendments: 

@ By Knowland, a provision for 
recall of union officials on petition 
of 20 percent of the members. 

@ By Knowland, a mandatory 
secret-ballot referendum by union 
members before a no-strike contract 
clause could be effective. 

@ By Goldwater, a proposal 
broadening the definition of “su- 
pervisors” legally barred from any 
except supervisors’ unions. 

@ By Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R- 
Neb.), a proposal to prohibit sec- 
ondary boycotts of employers or 
customers and “hot cargo” clauses. 

@ By Sen. Kari Mundt (R-S.D.), 
a provision to supervise union se- 
cret-ballot elections by creating 
mandatory membership election 
boards. j 

@ By McClellan, a proposal to 
strike out the Kennedy-Ives section 


“more desirous of hampering legiti- 


Kennedy and Ives, “aided by fair-} 


Meany Urges House | 
Welfare, Kennedy-Ives Bills _ 


1 relaxing delays on - union-shop 


clauses in building trades contracts. 

@ By Sen. William A. Purtell 
(R-Conn.), a proposal to limit the 
Kennedy-Ives provision repealing 
the Taft-Hartley section that bars 
economic strikers from voting in 
NLRB elections. 

@ By Sen. Spessard Holland (D- 
Fla.), a proposal to abandon fed- 
eral jurisdiction of management- 
labor disputes in public utilities and 
give jurisdiction to the 48 states. 

@ By Sen. Charles E. Potter (R- 
Mich.), a proposal to authorize 
union members to sue in state courts 
to recover: money spent otherwise 
than exclusively for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. 

@ By Sen. Arthur V. Watkins 
(R-Utah), a provision to give the 
48 states. jurisdiction in dispute 
‘cases the NLRB declines to handle. 

Adopt Harassing Amendments 

While defeat of these amend- 
ments left the bill free of major 
damage to its anti-corruption sec- 
tions, other restrictive or harassing 
amendments were adopted. The 
‘Senate approved an amendment by 
Sen. Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) to. 
kill the section authorizing speedy 
NLRB election procedures without 
pre-election hearings. 

Knocked out of the committee 
bill was a section to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley requirement for 
non-Communist affidavits from 
union officers. Substituted, in- 
stead, was a Mundt amendment 
to compel employers seeking to 
use NLRB machinery also to file 
non-Communist affidavits. 

A committee section barring for- 
mer-felons from union office until 
after a civil pardon restoring their 
citizenship rights was made more 
stringent by an amendment by Sen. 
Gordon Allott (R-Colo.) immedi- 
‘ately to bar persons convicted of 
felonies, although appeal is possible. 


Meat Union 


—= 


to Pass. 


A provision by Sen. Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr. (D-N:C.) would allow a major. 
ity of union members to “recall” 
their elected officers. An amend. 
ment by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R. 
N.Y.) would authorize the secretary 


of labor to establish minimum 


standards for recall procedures. 
An Ervin amendment would re. 
duce by one year each the Kennedy. 
Ives section setting a maximum five. 
year term for international union 
officers and a maximum four-year 
term for local officers. 


Perfecting Changes Voted 
Amendments in the nature of 
perfecting changes were approved 
to give the secretary of labor power 
to subpena records and compel at- 
tendance of witnesses in enforce. 
ment of the sections on union elec. 
tions, financial reporting and trus. 
teeships. Unions would be required 
to furnish all members with copies 
of financial. reports. 
could use simplified financial forms 
but the privilege could be revoked 

by the Labor Dept. 

T he Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 
welfare-fund disclosure bill, 
which Meany asked the House to 
pass. “without further delay,” has 
been held for weeks for “study” 
by a special House Labor sub- 
committee headed by Rep. Lud- 
wig Teller (D-N.Y.), who has de-: 
nounced some parts of the bill. 
It passed the Senate 83 to 0. 


Chairman Graham Barden (D- 
N. C.) could order further hear- 
ings, unless overruled by his com: 
mittee, after Teller reports. 

Barden’s commmittee also will 
have control of the Kennedy-Ives 
labor measure. A_ subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Carl D. Perkins 
(D-Ky.) has heard Sec. Mitchell on 
labor legislation this session but 
has- not conducted extensive hear- 
ings. 


Denounces 


New Block Challenge 


Max Block, who quit his offices in the Meat Cutters under fire, 


has “withdrawn” his resignations and begun court action to keep the 
international from putting two New York locals into receivership. 
The Block-dominated boards of Locals 342 and 640-obtained a tem- 
porary writ from N.Y. Supreme Court Justice Vincent A. Lupiano 


to keep two international vice presi- 
dents from taking over. A hearing 
is slated for June 25. 

The Meat Cutters international 
executive board accepted Block’s 
resignation as president of the two 
locals, head of the New York-New 
Jersey District Council and as an 
international vice president, after an 
abortive attempt by Block to have 
the parent union guarantee annui- 
ties for himself and three other of- 
ficers as the price of quitting with- 
out a “fight.” 

Testimony before the McClel- 
lan Senate committee concerned 
a $70,000 annuity for Block and 
$50,000 annuities each for his 
brother, Louis, administrator of 
health and welfare funds for the 
two locals; his brother-in-law, 
Harold Lippel, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 640, and William 
Casale, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 342. | 

Meat Cutters Pres. Thomas J. 
Lloyd, in a strongly-worded letter 
to the 18,000 members of the two 
New York locals, said Block’s an- 
nuity®proposal had been flatly re- 
jected because “the executive board 
would consider nothing but firm and 
outright resignation with no strings 
attached. We will never measure 
the honor and integrity of our 
Amalgamated in terms of dollars.” 


‘Collusive Acts’ Charged 
The McClellan committee 
charged Block also with engaging in 
“collusive activities” with employ- 
ers and with misusing union funds 


in “bizarre financial transactions." 
Lloyd said in his letter that these 
charges constituted “a shocking, 
sickening and nauseating _ indict 
ment of the activities of a group of 
officers who had forgotten the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism.” 
Although Max Block and Lip- 
pel resigned their posts, Louis 
Block and Casale made no move 
in this direction. The interna- 
tional moved immediately toward 
putting the locals into receiver- 
ship, naming Vice Presidents 
Marvin W. Hook and Raymond 
F. Wentz as deputies to run the 
affairs of Locals 342 and 640, 
respectively. 

“These two deputies have been 
unable to assume their duties,” 
Lloyd wrote to the 18,000 New 
York members, “because your offi- 
cers and representatives, under the. 
leadership of Max Block, have 
blocked them from doing so.” 


Affidavits Submitted 


In the court move to prevent the’ 
international from moving in to take 
this action, the Block-dominated 
boards of the two locals submitted 
affidavits including copies of letters 
signed by 37 rabbis describing 
Block as a person of good moral 
character. 

Pledging a vigorous fight 
against corruption in the union, 
Pres. Lloyd said in his letter that 
“if housecleaning is necessary, we 
will do it ourselves and not stand 
by and let others do it for us.” 
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Variety 


a for Increased Employment :7 : 


Artists Vote 
Benefit Show Plan. 


Mexico City—Drafting of a project to increase employment 
opportunities for members of the American’ Guild of Variety. 
Artists highlighted the union’s 11th annual convention here. 

Meeting in the Jorge Negrete Theater, owned by the National 
Association of Actors in Mexico (ANDA), 65 delegates represent- 


ing 23,000 AGVA members -pui® 


their stamp of, approval on a pro- 
posal to put on benefit shows in 
association with national and local 
fabor unions. 

As a result- of the convention 
action, the union will place before 
the AFL-CIO a_ suggestion that 
unions planning such shows use 
an entertainment package pre- 
pared by AGVA, with 50 percent 
of the profits” to remain with the 
sponsoring union and 50 percent 
fo go to AGVA's sick and relief 
find. 

An International Affair 


The convention was marked by 

an enthusiastic spirit of fraternal 
operation between the Ameri- 
can and Mexican unions, with 
Jackie Bright, AGVA’s . national 
administrative secretary, and Ro- 
dolfo Landa, secretary general of 
ANDA, taking part in opening 
ceremonies. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany stressed this cooperative 
spirit, sending the convention a 
message which said: “Mexico— 
our sister republic—boasts a 
strong, liberal labor movement 
that has won the respect of the 
labor movement of the free 
world. Her labor problems are 
interdependent with those of the 
United States as evidenced by 
the formation of the joint U.S.- 
Mexico Trade Union Commit- 
tee. This committee has been 
responsible for righting many of 
the wrongs that existed in the 
labor policies of both nations 
regarding one another's work- 
mr 2giud % 

The. cotvegsio’ : fominated a 
total ‘of 69 ¢ idates. who. will run 
for four national Offices and 11 
openings on the national executive 
board in a mail ballot of the mem- 
bership. These included~ seven 
presidential candidates — George 
Jessel; Leo Carrillo; Penny Single- 
ton, incumbent acting president;, 
Rajah, Raboid, Irving Grossman, 
Cy Reeves and Joe Campo. 

A five-year reciprocal acting 
tights agreement with the Variety 
Artists Federation of Great Britain 


| Housing. 


quickly signed by Bright and 
David O'Gorman, president of the 
British group. It is similar to one 
signed with the Mexican actors’ 
association two years ago. 


The convention approved pur- 
chase by AGVA of a recreation 
and retirement home in Falls- 
burgh, N. Y. The union, un- 
der this authority, will take over 
a former hotel with 90 rooms, 
a private lake and swimming pool Pe 
located on a 62-acre tract of 
land less than 100 miles from 
New York. ° . 

The AGVA board, meeting after 
the convention adjourned, took 
action aimed at revitalizing the 
constitution of the Associated | 
Actors and Artists of America, of 
which AGVA is a member, by 
recommending a simplified amend- 
ment procedure. The move,| 
AGVA officials said, would make 
it easier to modernize the docu- 
ment written in 1919 and amended 
only once since that: date. 


Congress Urged to to 
End Housing Bias 


‘A demand that Congress end 
the increase in racial segregation 
growing out of federal housing 


ate Housing subcommittee in tes- 
timony by Algernon D. Black, 
chairman of the National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in 


“The majority of federal public 
housing projects are segregated,” 
he charged. “FHA and VA con- 
tinue to underwrite racially-ex- 
clusive suburbs. As a result, it is 
the minority groups who live in 
substandard housing and slums. 
Federal assistance should be con- 
ditioned on a guarantee that the 
accommodations, will be available 
to all qualified persons without re- 
gard to race, religion or national 
origin.” 

Groups affiliated with the com-| 
mittee include the Clothing Work- 


programs was laid before the Sen-|Changes—a cost-of-living increase 


Administration 
Opposes Social 
Security Gains 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee opened two weeks of 
hearings on social security legis- 
lation with Sec. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare Marion B. Folsom 
throwing an Administration road- 
block in the way of improvements. 


to across-the-board increases in 
benefits this year, Folsom testified. 
But if Congress insists on doing 
something, he indicated, it might 
be persuaded to accept two 


‘in. benefits for 5 million people 
who did not get full benefits when 
the last increase went into effect 
in 1954, and a boost in social se- 


‘to. the first $4,800 of annual in- 
come instead of the present 
$4,200. 


Folsom’s statement that the Ad- 


across-the-board liberalization un- 
til an advisory coucil reports next 
year on the plan’s financial sound- 
ness drew fire from Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D-R. I), who charged 
procrastination. 


The HEW secretary specifi- 


cally opposed a_ labor-backed 
program to broaden the social 
security system to provide hos- 


was approved by delegates: and 


Congress Asked to Probe Mexican Labor Law 


By Milton Plumb 
The AFL-CIO told Congress it is 
“‘unalterably opposed” to pending 


bills to make the Mexican Contract | 


Labor Program a permanent part of 
our nation’s agricultural policies. 

It asked instead, at hearings be- 
fore the House Agriculture sub- 
committee, that the present program 
be extended for not more than one 
year beyond its present expiration 
date of June 30, 1959, and that 
Congress immediately undertake a 


comprehensive and thorough inves-|' 


tigation of the program in all of its 
aspects. 

Introduced originally as a “tem- 
porary” program to meet wartime 
labor shortages, Mexican impor- 
tation has been greatly expanded 
and currently brings to this coun- 
try, for employment, chiefly on big 
farms in the Southwest, about 
400,000 Mexicans a year. 


“Although the need for this 
constantly increasing influx of 
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Workers and Steelworkers. 


mittee by Hyman Bookbinder, — 
both AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
‘sentatives, declared. 

The AFL-CIO testimony backed 
\up an identical request by the U.S. 
Section of the Joint United States-|* 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, 
‘which represents the AFL-CIO, 
Mine Workers (unaffiliated) and 
railroad unions affiliated with the 
Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation on matters pertaining to 
the Mexican labor program. 

Paul K. Reed, testifying for the 
U.S. Section, praised the recent 
actions of the Labor Dept. in tight- 
ening regulations for the program 
and blasted the organized growers 
for fighting these. protections, 


' Reed stressed the urgency of 
quickly removing: abuses in the 
program in view. of. the recent 
anti-American . demonstrations . in 


ers, Ladies’ Garment Workers, Auto | 


The Administration is opposed |'$20,000. 


curity revenue by applying the tax |}. 


‘ministration preferred to wait on) 


E. Heaps, secretary-treasurer, and Arthur Osman, executive vice president. 
‘nearly 150,000 RWDSU —- voted a 10-cent increase in the monthly per capita tax. 


RWDSU Convention 
Votes Per Capita Hike 


Chicago—A proposal to raise 


Store Union convention closed in 


TOP LEADERSHIP « of the ‘Retail, Wholesale and Departnfe nt Store Union was unanimously re= 
elected at the union’s convention in Chicago. Named for the next four years-were (left to right): 
Alex Bail, executive vice-president; Jack Paley, executive secretary; Max Greenberg, president; Alvin 


Delegates representing 


from $2 to $3 the minimum 


monthly dues paid by members to their local unions was defeated 
by voice vote as the AFL-CIO Retail, Wholesale & Department 


the Morrison Hotel here. 


The delegates approved a proposal to raise from 75 to 85 cents 


a month the per capita tax which 
locals pay the international. The | 
president was given a raise in sal- 
ary from $15,000 a sud to 


All Officers Re-Elected 


All officers were re-elected with- 
out opposition. They were Pres. 


E. Heaps; Executive Sec. Jack 
Paley, and Arthur Osman and Alex 
Bail, executive vice presidents. 
The raise in the constitutional 
minimum for ldcal dues was one 
of 26 amendments to the con- 
stitution proposed by the admin- 
istration of the international, 
and was the only one defeated. 
Local unions are not re- 
‘stricted by the international con- 
stitution from raising dues as 
high ‘as they like, but the con- 
stitution fixes a minimum under 
which the locals cannot go. 


Debate over the issue took two 
hours. Administration supporters 
argued that local unions can’t ful- 
fill their obligations to the mem- 
bership and continue to organize 
unless they have more money. 

Opponents argued it was a mat- 


‘4 


pital and medical care for pen- 
sioners. 


Latin America and “our slipping 
hold on the friendship of our 
neighbors to the south.” 

“It is time that we acted to cor- 
rect the injustices. of which we 
have been guilty,” Reed declared, 
“and one of the gravest of . these 
has been our neglect of . adequate 
protection for the Mexican work- 


honored guests to help harvest our 
nation’s agricultural abundance.” 

He pointed out that, when the 
Labor Dept. is “belatedly”. try- 
i ing to protect, both U.S. and 
_ Mexican workers, the responsi- 
bility for the shortcomings of 
the program rests “directly upon 
Congress and the Administra- 
‘ tion” for failing to provide-ade- 
quate funds to the department 
for compliance activities. 


confronted by the new regulations | ; 
of the Labor Dept.,. had sud- 
denly switched their position and 
no’ longer were working to make 
the program permanent. Rather, 
he pointed out, “just last week a 
delegation of some of the largest 
employers of Mexican labor called 
on the top officials administering 
this program in Mexico City and 
sought their agreement to permit 
Mexican workers to conte to this 


ers who come to this land as our]: 


Reed charged that the growers, |. 


ter for local autonomy. They said 


country on simple , immigration 


permits.” 


_ ©The effect of such an agree- 
ment,” he continued, “would be 
to wipe out not only all of the 
protections which the Mexican 
Contract Labor Law and the 
International Agreement guaran- 
tee to Mexican workers, but it 
would also take away from our 
own citizen farm workers, when 
they are suffering’ from the 
. heaviest unemployment in years, 
even the feeble and inadequate 
protections against being dis- 
placed and having their wages 
adversely affected.” 
' Both the AFL-CIO and the USS. 
Section called for a number of 
amendments to the law before its 
extension. 
The National Aattiaeaen 
Workers Union, in a statement 
filed. with the committee without 
testimony, also called for a full- 
scale investigation of the program 
but said that this should take place 
“before Congress approves the ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 beyond 
June 30, 1959 or even appropriates 
funds for the current fiscal year’s 
operation.” It charged that the 


program has been “improperly ad- 


Max Greenberg; Sec.-Treas. Alvin] 


that if the members wanted to or- 
ganize they would vote voluntarily 
to raise their own dues to pay for 


_| it but would not cooperate with 


enthusiasm in organizing effort if 
a dues raise were imposed upon 
them by the international. . 

Greenberg, international pres- 
ident, changed his position near 
the end of the discussion. 

“It is clear that a substantial 
segment of our delegates oppose 
this proposal,” he said. “I don’t : 
favor constitutionally imposing a 
hardship, . I. _ we vote it 


q down,” nek 


The convention paces iain a 
proposal of Vice Pres. Osman to 
include in the constitution a sug- 
gestion to locals that they make the 
dues at least $3 “wherever feasible.” 


Whitehouse Speaks 
Albert Whitehouse, director of 
the AFL-CIO. Industrial Union 
Department, told the delegates the 
RWDSU is one of the great hopes 
of the labor movement. 


“You have a great potential,” 
he said, “possibly the greatest 
in American labor. There are 
about 11 million workers in 
wholesale and retail trades, of 
whom some 8 million are in re- 
tailing. 

“We have hardly scratched 
the surface of this huge mass. 
But as we organized industrial 
workers so will we organize the 
store and warehouse workers of 
America.” ; 

Greenbe?g’s report to the con- 
vention showed the union with a 
net worth of $259,893.60. The 
international has 141,899 niembers 
in 319 locals. 


Disabling Injuries 
At All-Time Low 


The frequency rate of disabling 
injuries in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the first quarter of 1958 
tumbled to an all-time low of 9.9 
per million employe-hours worked, 
according to preliminary reports 
of the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The figure was 12 percent un- 
der the corresponding period of 
last year and 17 percent less than 
in the first three months of 1956, 
and contrary to the, normal sea- 
sonal pattern, was identical with 
that for the last 1957 quarter — 
stead of heing slightly higher. 
provement was registered in 1s en 
the 137 industrial classifications; 
in 43 there was no significant 
change, and in 19 the: eres was 


ministered” by the Labor Dept. 


unfavorable, 
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Union S 


IUD Conference Hears Clergy, . 
Industrialist Blast ‘Work’ Laws 


New York—The AFL-CIO campaign against the anti-labor “right-to-work” movement’ received 


powerful support here at a two-day meeting of the AFL-CIO, Andustrial Union Dept. on the] 


-“Union Shop and the Public Welfare.” 


The meeting, the second annual industrial relations conference 
IUD director, heard three clergymen, representing the Protestant, 


chaired by Albert Whitehouse, 


Catholic and Jewish faiths, an| 


industrialist, and AFL-CIO leaders® 


declare their support of the union 
shop as-a democratic instrument in 
American society. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther in 
the keynote address charged that 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Senators Knowland and 
Goldwater and their followers who 
oppose the union shop are op- 
posed “to collective bargaining be- 
cause they are opposed to strong 
unions essential to collective bar- 
gaining.” 

“It is a strange thing,” said 
Reuther, “but essentially what they 
are opposed to is to the extension 
of the democratic process which 
has been generally accepted in the 
whole of our society. But they are 
trying to block its extension into 
the industrial and economic life of 
America.” 

Education Needed 

To combat the right-to-work 
campaign, said Reuther, called for 
“a practical job of political educa- 
tion to get the American people to 
see the issues in their proper per- 
spective and let them know who 
are the forces fighting a the 
‘right-to-work’ laws.” 

Industrialist John I. Snyder, 
president, U.S. Industries, said he 
was for the right to work as deserv- 
ing the same protection guaranteed 
our basic civil liberties in the Bill 
of Rights. But, he added, as an 
employer “and from the point of 
view of what is good for an em- 
ployer, I am firmly opposed to any 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 

“It is simply,” he said, “that 
once a majority of the employes in| 
any plant have voted for a union, | 
that union then has the right and, 
equally important, the duty to rep- 
resent every one of the employes 
in the plant in collective bargain- 
ing. In short, it has become the 
exclusive bargaining agent.” 

“We are not so naive, of course, 
as to believe,” said Snyder, “that 
these advocates are réally inter- 
ested in correcting abuses within 
the labor movement. Their plan is 
simply to weaken and ultimately 
destroy labor unions by cutting 
their source of support.” 

Authority Essential 

Elmer Walker, general vice pres- 
ident of the Machinists, said that 
“the first requisite of a stable, re- 
sponsible union is that it have the 
authority necessary to carry out its 
obligations under the agreement 
and that means 100 per cent mem- 
bership.” 

“The only grounds on which— 
from years of experience in the 
labor movement—I would con- 
sider the union shop undesirable,” 
he said, “is when it is being sought 
as an organizing tool by a lazy local 


Steelworkers Win 
Strike in Ontario 


St. Thomas, Ont. — Wage 
increases from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour ended a strike of the 
Steelworkers at Canada Vitri- 
fied Products just 12 days 
short of a year after it started. 

USWA Rep. Ken Levack 
described the pay settlement 
as “a tremendous victory over 
one of ,Ontario’s most ruth- 
less employers.” The con- 
tract also called for off-shift 
premiums and company pay- 
ment of half the cost pt a 
‘| hospitalization plan. — 


whose officers and committeemen 
think organizing is too much work, 
or by a bunch of racketeers who 
make a sweetheart deal for a union 
shop in order to sell their reluctant 
membership down the river.” 


New York Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner warned that if “these mis- 
begotten laws became general, it 
would be a disaster to New York 
and New York would not long re- 
main a union town dedicated to 
high standards of life.” He added: 


“I don’t mean for a minute that 
the ‘union-busters’ could get out 
state to be fooled into adopting such 
a law. But if many states had them, 
the unfair competition at the ex- 
pense of the worker would force 
employers, who want to survive in 
New York, to depress conditions 
or move out of the city and state.” 

Paul Butler, national Democrat- 
ic chairman, told the conference: 

“The trade union movement has 
been a leading force in securing 
the adoption of measures of social 
improvement which have greatly 
enriched our national life. No 
American should ever forget that 
a vigorous and healthy trade union 
movement has been and will con- 
tinue to be one of our strongest 
bulwarks against Communist infil- 
tration and subversion.” 


- Republican leaders, including 
Vice Pres. Nixon, Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell and Meade Alcorn, 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, declined invita- 
tions to address the sessions, 


Harry Van Arsdale, president of 


the Central Trades & Labor Coun- 


Ike Asks Nation to Overlook 
‘Imprudent’ Acts of Top Aide 


Pres. Eisenhower has asked the nation to overlook the “imprudent” acts of his top aide, Sherman 


cil, said, “I-can see why Nikita 
Khruschevy wants to destroy free 
labor and why communism has 
wiped out free unions ‘wherever its 
ruthless hand has been felt.» But I 
cannot understand why there are 
Americans in high public life who 
want to weaken and destroy the 
American labor movement.” 

“I say that the powerful indus-‘ 
trial interests who have succeeded 
in passing right-to-work laws in 18 
states are playing Khrushchev’s 


a: and they are doing his| 


wor 
‘Softening-up’ Spotted 

Pres. David J. McDonald of the 

Steelworkers declared “the real 


‘meaning of the right-to-work drive 


is that the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Right- 
to-Work Committee and other 
‘progressive’ organizations have 
ventured forth on a softening-up 
technique in a long-range drive to 
reduce unions to impotent groups 
so hamstrung by repressive legis- 
lation that their effectiveness on 
behalf of the individual will be 
drastically curtailed.” 


Said McDonald: “A Canadian 
government board not too long ago 
ruled that no worker in the plant 
had to pay dues. But, it continued, 
workers who declined to pay dues 
would not be eligible to receive 
economic benefits won by fhe un- 
ion. What was the result? Not one 
worker accepted his ‘right’ not to 
pay dues. Not one worker took 
advantage. of his ‘right’ to pass up 
the wage gains won by the union 


agreement.” 


Adams, because “I need him” to help run the White House. 


Republican congressmen and state GOP chairmen were worried, however, that Adams’ accept- 
ance of gifts from New England textile manufacturer Bernard Goldfine and lis White House 
phone calls to secure information for Goldfine might prove a party liability in the 1958 elections. 


hop Linked to Public Welfarg 


Wolf on the Prow!! 


pamela 


Washington 


Backers Unmasked 
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Work’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


His public support of Initiative 
202 came as his company was 
locked with the Machinists in con- 
tract negotiations over a demand 
for a union shop, the very thing 
that Initiative 202 would outlaw. 


Borders on ‘Coercion’ 


Harold J. Gibson, general vice 
president of the IAM for the North- 
west, charged that thé move of 
Allen and the other major employ- 
ers bordered on “coercion of their | 8s 
employes.” 

Said Gibson: 

“The action of Allen and other 
employers in openly supporting 


Few seconded the. President’s® 


vote of confidence in Adams and 
a growing number called for the 
presidential assistant’s resignation. 


‘Was ‘Moral Crusader’ 


Adams, for five years one of the 
Administration leading “moral 
crusaders” who hammered away at 
improprieties unearthed -during the 
Truman Administration, moved 
from the comparative anonymity 
of his White House job to the news 
limelight in a ‘week of swiftly mov- 
ing events. 

His name had figured from 
time to time in a special House 
committee’s investigation of. gov- 
ernment regulatory agencies but - 
had generally been brushed aside 
until the committee read into the 
record evidence that Adams had 
accepted over a period of years 
free Boston hotel accommoda- 
tions from Goldfine amounting 
to over $2,000. Additional evi- 
dence read into the record 
showed Goldfine gifts of an 
Oriental rug valued at $2,400 
and vicuna coat valued at $700. 
Adams later said the rug was 
only a loan. 

Adams in a letter admitted that 
at Goldfine’s request he had called 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 


mission to obtain information on 


wool labeling case involving 
Goldfine and a financial case in 
which the textile mill owner was 
interested. 

The story boiled up into major 
news headlines when Adams ap- 
peared before the Harris Commit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight and 
admitted that -he made a mistake 
in calling the FTC and that in the 
future he would act “more prudent- 
ly.” He claimed he had done 
nothing wrong. 


~Denies Seeking Favors 
He maintained that he had never 
sought or obtained federal favors 
for Goldfine. 

Committee Counsel Robert 
Lishman charged that Goldfine 
did get preferred treatment in 
that he received information 
from the FTC to which he was 
not entitled under the law or the 

rules of the commission. 


The following day Pres. Eisen- 
hower, at his weekly press-confer- 
ence, agreed with Adams that he 
should have been more prudent in 
his relations with Goldfine but that 
he“needed him as a top aide. The 
President added: 

“I believe with my whole heart 
that he is an invaluable public ser- 
vant, doing a difficult job efficiently, 


honestly and tirelessly.” 


In reply to a question as to what 
distinguished the Adams case from 
cases like the Caudle and Matthew 
Connally cases during the Truman 
years, the President said Press Sec. 
James C. Hagerty had _ the perti- 
nent facts. 


Rule Violations Denied 
Hagerty told newsmen later only 
that Adams did not violate FTC 
rules for Goldfine, that the mill 
owner already had the information. 


Democrats generally accused 
the Eisenhower Administration 
of setting double standards, cam- 
paigning in 1952 and 1956 
against the Democratic “mess 
in Washington” and overlooking — 
similar improprieties under a 
GOP regime. 

Meade Alcorn, national Republi- 
can chairman, gave a meeting of 
state GOP leaders copies of the 

Eisenhower statement and said they 
could follow their own dictates. 
No formal action was taken at the 
session. 


Senate Minority Leader William 
F. Knowland told newsmen he had 
no comment on the President’s 
statement, and most Republican 
senators and congressmen - side- 
stepped an outright endorsement of 


- strikes at the very foundation of 


Initiative 202 and recommending 
to their supervisory employes te 
sign and circulate petitions 


civil liberties. The type of let 
ter that Boeing supervisors re= 
ceived carries a strong implied 
meaning that they are expected 
to follow the direction of theif 


employer and back a proposed® 
oe measure. 


ew eee 
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“Initiative 202 is a cleverlys 
worded proposal that hides bes 
hind the smokescreen of slogans 
such as ‘right-to-work’ and ‘vok 
untary unionism.’ Actually it i6§ 
a direct attack — designed o & 
weaken unions. 

“It is disheartening when wele 
known industrialists, who are re 
garded as leaders of the comm 
munity, see fit to use their position® 
of responsibility in attempting @ 
enact a one-sided law that in they 
form of Initiative 198 in 1956 was 
defeated by the voters at the polls 
by a majority of two and one hall 
to one.” 

Other Firms Join 

Eleven large firms joined Boeing { 
in support of Initiative 202. Theyam 
are Pacific Car and Foundry, D. Kam 
MacDonald Co., Van Watters angi 
Rogers, Isaacson Iron Works, Cres 
cent Mfg., Simpson Timber Cog 
Northern Commercial Co., Washi 
ington Iron Works, Western Gealy 
Berger Engineering Co., ‘and Catly 
F. Miller Co. 

Prior to ‘the intervention ofl 
big business in the Initiative 202 
campaign, it had been forecast 
that the signature drive would@ 
fall flat. Sponsors of 202 need 
a total of 90,000 signatures 
the July 3 deadline and by june 
12 had but 63,000. 

Many supervisory employes 
refusing to follow the dictates @ 
their employers, but others oo 
ently are taking the attitude ti 
they must sign and circulate 


the President’s views 


petitions if they value their jobs. @ 
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